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THE NATION—PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE. 


Tu late National Census, now so far cor- 
rected and completed as to show the results 
with precision, will disappoint many in reference 
to its aggregate. The proportion of increase 
so nearly maintained in each former decade— 
so wonderfully sustained since the foundation 
of our Government, that the ratio had attained 
almost the force of a settled rule—would have 
given us, if maintained during the last decade, 
a population of forty-one millions. But the 
aggregate is now shown at a considerably lower 
figure—a little less than thirty-eight millions 
and a quarter, though it would probably reach 
thirty-nine millions if the population of all our 
Territories were included. 

The effects of the Great Rebellion are pain- 
fully seen in this diminished ratio. The killed 
and disabled, North and South, may be esti- 
mated in round numbers at about a million 
of men—a large portion of whom would have 
acquired families had they not been drawn 
within the bloody vortex. This interruption 
of the usual marital relations, with the diminu- 
tion of immigration occasioned by troubles in 
Europe and the repelling effect of our intestine 
war, will sufficiently account for the deficit 
shown in the decade just closed. 

As it is, however, the increase of our popu- 
lation is large—greater, proportionately, than 
that of any other nation in the civilized 
world. That increase amounts to rather more 
than seven millions—the population given by 
the Census of 1860 showing a total of only 
31,148,000. 

The population shown by each decennial 
census since the foundation of the National 
Government is worthy of consideration and 
remembrance in this connection—with a view 
to the future, as well as the past. Statisticians 
particularly may be interested in ‘“ figuring” 
on the results as compared with the progress 
of other nations : 


“The following table is interesting, as show- 
ing the comparative progress or decadence of 
the respective States. See how some of the 
new States loom up in the political horizon as 
compared with some of the “original thir- 
_ "senha OF THE UNION IN 1870, 


Alabama....... 997,500 | Nebraska....,. 
Arkansas.....+. 486,000 os 
California...... 556,200 | N. Hampshire.. 
Connecticut... . 537,500 | New Jersey.... 
New York...... 


eg 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 


Wisconsin...... 


Stl 884,000 Total.... 38,170,050 
; 1,700,000 

The next census will show an increase of 
States which will considerably swell the cata- 
logue — embryo States, that are not now 
included in the foregoing list even as ‘‘ Terri- 
tories,” such as Colorado, New Mexico, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Dakota, Wyoming, 
the “Indian Territory,” Utah, Arizona, etc. 

Although the diminished ratio of the last 
decade will show its effects through long years, 
it is not improbable that the increase of immi- 
gration in future will enable our country to re- 
cover itself sufficiently to show an aggregate 
not far below the round One Hundred Millions 
which the ratio of increase prior to 1860 led 
statisticians to prophecy as our national aggre- 
gate at the close of the present century—the 
year 1900. 


EDUCATION COMPULSORY. 


Tue bill now before the Legislature of the 
State of New York, which proposes to make 
the education of children compulsory, is one 
of the greatest importance. We have in a 
recent article urged some of its claims upon 
our readers, and we trust with some effect. 
Education is the grand counterpoise against 

ism, the influence of men, “rings,” 
and fanaticism, and will effectually prevent 
the masses from becoming the unsuspected 














and thoughtless tools of the crafty and de- 
signing. 

One of the great bugbears which haunt 
the minds of some even of our best and most 
thoughtful citizens, and which act like a 
paralyzing incubus upon the generally clear 
judgment or otherwise intelligent foreigners, 
is, that we are yet to go through with another 
revolution, and that a civil war is again to 
ravage our country. This time it is not to be 
one of sectionalism, where the differences of 
lines of latitude strip from the strife those 
horrid elements which make civil wars so emi- 
nently distressing, but it is to be imbued with 
all the hellish accompaniments of internecine 
strife, where the inhabitants of even the small- 
est villages and hamlets—ay, more, the indi- 
vidual members of each separate family—are 
to be at one another’s throats, and, blind with 
crazy fury, to be seeking for one another's 
parental, fratricidal blood—and all in the holy 
name of Religion ! 

The present Papal Question is alleged by 
some to be the initiation, and the Briareus 
arms of the hierarchy are even now seen, in 
the imagination of these excitable persons, 
stretching across the flood, which, once a for- 
midable barrier, is now but a space easily 
passed in a few days, and under which orders 
and consultations are hourly dispatched. 

By them, social associations are magnified 
into the nuclei of great political organizations, 
and a site chosen for a school or college is a 
strategic point. 

We will not attempt to dispute such wild 
assertions, if for no other reason than that no 
benefit could arise by any preliminary paper 
skirmishes. Indeed, may it not be true in 
morals, as in medicine, that the public body 
may become really diseased from the effects 
of a disordered imagination, as the brooding 
mind may develop some dreaded malady in 
the system which might otherwise escape un- 
scathed ? 

Let us accept the foreboding of these croak- 
ers, and then what shall we do to prevent it? 

The marshaled legions of Hannibal were dis- 
organized and broken up by the luxuries and 
full feeding of Capua. Let us take a hint from 
this past history. By education we can de- 
stroy the trained’ bands and break up the 
organizations of the. hierarchy. America, 
with its freedom and public schools and per- 
sonal individuality—luxuries never dreamed of 
by the imperial fawners, by the priest-ridden 
sycophants of Europe still under tlie domina- 
tion of medieval ideas—should be compelled 
to arouse from any lethargy in which she 
may be tempted to indulge, and the general 
education of the people, the inherent and es- 
sential element of all our greatness and power, 
should be forced upon the children of even the 
poorest and the most debased. 

Liberty of thought. and freedom of speech 
and general education will be found more dis- 
organizing to the trained cohorts of religious 
factionists than were the Falernian wines and 
oils of Capua. 

Education widespread and abounding, com- 
pulsory upon rich and poor, will be found 
more beneficial than the present system of 
personal responsibility which puts every man 
into the ranks of the Prussian army, satisfac- 
tory in its results as this compulsory legislation 
has been. 

It is said that rum and disease (smallpox, 
etc.) are the elements of civilization—that have 
destroyed the native Indian of this country. 
The potentiality of ideas may prove as effica- 
cious over the ignorant swarms of the lowest 
forms of European life that are flooding our 


go | Country, and the three great real elements 


of a progressive civilization—reading, writing 


000 | and arithmetic—will open the eyes of the blind, 


emancipate the intellect, and develop a man- 
hood such as was never before known. 

The degeneracy of the Latin races may prove 
to be but ignorance, and when this is swept 
away, the inequality of race will be seen to be 
less apparent. Let us give our cordial sup- 
port to this bill, the entering-wedge of true 
religious freedom and the basis of all political 
equality. 


FISH-CULTURE IN OUR LAKES 
AND STREAMS. 


Tae labors of the Commissioners of Fisheries 
in this State, under a liberal and wise law, are 
now plainly showing their effects. Preliminary 
difficulties having been largely overcome, the 
work goes on regularly, in a manner that in- 
vites co-operation from all who wish to aid in 
‘‘peopling” our brooks, rivers, ponds and 
lakes with choice varieties of the finny tribe. 
The Commissioners show, by giving locations 
in counties, that there are over six hundred 
lakes of all sizes in this State—many of these, 
probably, better known as large ponds—all 
capable of being enriched by this new 
branch of cultivation. The rivers and 
smaller streams, ‘‘too numerous to mention,” 
and the liberal policy of the Commissioners, 
bring the means of improvement close to every 
neighborhood. Gov. Seymour, Mr. Cooper 
of Rochester, and Mr. R. B. Roosevelt of New 











York, who constitute the Fish Commission, 
now give notice of their readiness to supply all 
persons gratuitously with ‘‘young white bass, 
black bass and rock bass, with bull-heads or 
cat-fish, roach, perch, sun-fish, pike-perch or 
yellow pike, for stocking waters in any part of 
the State.” The fish are deliverable at the 
State Fish-breeding establishment in Caledonia, 
Livingston County—whence applicants must 
provide conveyances to their respective locali- 
ties. Descriptions of the lakes, ponds, or 
streams, should be sent to the Superintendent, 
Seth Green, at Rochester—so that the Commis- 
sioners can judge of the kind of fish best suited 
for the respective waters, 

As the New York Park Department has given 
permission to stock some of the ponds or lakes 
in the Central Park, the millions of visitors 
will soon have a chance of seeing and learning 
more of the operations of the Commissioners 
of Fisheries. The business of Fish-Culture, 
too long neglected among us, is now being 
prosecuted with a spirit indicative of great 
results for the comfort of the community. We 
may hope next season to witness good effects 
in the Hudson, from the millions of young 
shad placed in its waters during the last two 
years. 








BANKS AND BANKING IN NEW 
YORK—THEN AND NOW. 


PART I. 

In the year 1820, that is, just fifty years ago, 
there were in New York nine banks, besides the 
Branch of the United States Bank. Their names, 
capital, offices, etc., were as follows : 

The Bank of New York ; chartered in 1791 ; 
capital, $950,000. Matthew Clarkson, presi- 
dent ; Charles Wilkes, cashier. 

The Manhattan Company ; chartered in 1799; 
capital $2,000,000. Henry Remsen, president ; 
Robert White, cashier. 

The Merchants’ Bank; chartered in 1805, 
capital, $1,400,000. Lynde Catlin, president ; 
G. B. Vroom, cashier. 

The Mechanics’ Bank; chartered in 1810; 
capital, $1,500,000. Jacob Lorillard, president; 
John Fleming, cashier. 

The Union Bank ; chartered in 1811 ; capital, 
$1,800,000. Amasa Jackson, president ; John 
Low, cashier. 

The Bank of America; chartered in 1812 ; 
capital, $4,000,000. Thomas Buckley, president; 
George Newbold, cashier. 

The City Bank ; chartered in 1812 ; capital, 
$2,000,000. Peter Stagg, president; Samuel 
Flewwelling, cashier. 

The Phoenix Bank ; chartered in 1812 ; capi- 
tal, $700,000. James Boggs, president ; David 
J. Greene, cashier. 

The Franklin Bank ; chartered in 1818 ; cap- 
ital, $500,000. Samuel Leggett, president ; 
Henry Post, cashier. 

The aggregate bank capital of the city, inde- 
pendently of what capital was used here by 
the Branch of the United States Bank, was 
$14,850,000. 

These banks were, at that time, as they still 
are, in Wail street, excepting the Franklin Bank, 
which was in Franklin Square, and which failed 
some fifteen years after its commencement. 
The other banks are on the same sites as they 
occupied in 1820, though their banking-houses 
have all been rebuilt. 

In those days banking was done in a prim- 
itive way. Each bank issued its own notes, on 
no other security than its own capital ; and its 
safety depended entirely on the discretion and 
tact of its managers—including, of course, their 
honesty. A check was never used outside of 
the bank on which it was drawn. Depositing a 
check on another bank was never heard of, or 
thought of. If a merchant’s clerk was sent to 
make a deposit, and the money to be deposited 
consisted of checks on any or all of the other 
banks, he presented those checks at each 
counter for payment, and deposited the bank- 
notes only; and the receiving teller (in those 
days, ‘* the second teller”), after counting the 
money, inquired “ how much ?” and the clerk 
replied verbally. Some years later, it was the 
custom for the merchant, when putting the 
checks together into the bank-book, to put 
with them a small piece of paper, on which was 
written merely the sum total in figures. And, 
in the same way, when the merchant had notes 
to pay, his clerk presented the checks for them 
to the paying teller (then “ the first teller”), 
received the bank-notes, and took them to the 
note teller (then the “third teller”) of the 
bank where the notes were, severally, due. It 
is easy to see how great a change for the better 
is made by the subsequent, and present, cus- 
tom of certifying checks by the paying teller. 
It saves the handling.of a vast amount of bank- 
notes, witif all the incidental risks of miscount- 
ing and loss. The present method of making 
up the deposits with deposit tickets, containing 
the date, name of the depositor, and each item 
of the sum total specified and added together, 
is also a great improvement. These deposit 
tickets are filed and preserved by the banks ; 
and they have, in some instances, peen referred 





to, as important links of evidence in law-suits, 
A few years ago, a broker of rather doubtful 
reputation was sued for thirteen hundred and 
twenty dollars, being the six per cent. yearly 
interest on twenty-two thousand dollars of 
Western bonds, which the broker had bought 
for a customer. The broker alleged that the 
seller of the bonds had retained the interest, 
The purchaser, some years afterward, sus- 
pected the truth of the story, and sued the 
broker for the interest, alleging in his com- 
plaint that the broker had taken the interest 
to his own use. The broker, in his answer, 
denied the allegation. The plaintiff in the suit 
applied to the bank for the deposit ticket, then 
several years old. The ticket was produced 
on the trial, and among its items was a check 
for thirteen hundred and twenty dollars. The 
broker was unable to explain to the satisfaction 
of the Referee where else that odd amount came 
from, and the Referee gave judgment for the 
plaintiff. That is one instance of the merely 
incidental benefits of the deposit ticket system, 

The present number of banks of discount 
and deposit in the city is seventy-two, and of 
sayings banks forty. Of the former, fifty-three 
are organized under the National Bank law, 
and nineteen under the State law. By the 
operation of the National Bank law, passed by 
Congress on the 25th of February, 1863, and 
re-enacted with some modifications in June, 
1864, the banks existing under the State law 
are prohibited from issuing circulating notes; 
while the banks organized under the law of 
Congress are permitted to make such issues on 
the security of United States bonds deposited 
by them at Washington. The notes so issued, 
having the guarantee of the Government for 
their security, are of equal value all over the 
Union, which is a prodigious improvement on 
the old system. Previously to the present con- 
dition of things, the rates of discount in the 
great commercial centre, New York, on the 
bank-notes of foreign and distant States was 
frequently as high as five or six per cent.; and 
in the Border States, remote from each other, 
the notes of each other’s banks had but a 
nominal value. What was formerly known as 
‘* Exchange” between the several parts of the 
Union has now practically ceased to be. 

The State banks of New York make use of 
the notes of the National banks for the trans- 
action of their business, so far as notes are 
needed for that purpose. The total amount of 
notes issued by the National banks of all the 
States together is something more than three 
hundred million of dollars; and that amount, 
added to the notes issued by the Government 
itself—which latter are termed “legal tenders” 
—constitute the present currency of the coun- 
try. What is termed the “ fractional currency,” 
which consists of notes of the several denomi- 
nations of ten cents, fifteen cents, twenty-five 
cents, and fifty cents, issued by the Govern- 
ment, makes up the sum total of the current 
money of the country, so long as gold and 
silver bear, as at present, a premium in the 
market. While the banks and the Government 
are in what is called a state of suspension—that 
is, while neither redeem their notes in coin on 
demand—the specie which is held by them is 
in an anomalous condition. It can hardly be 
called money in the strictly mercantile or com- 
mercial sense of the word, 

During the present rule of paper money, 
many persons who write and publish essays 
and arguments, and many men who make 
speeches in Congress on the subject of the 
currency, assume to know what amount of 
such money is needed for the transaction of 
the business of the country ; and they further 
assume, or perhaps assert, that the business of 
the country is actually transacted solely through 
the instrumentality ef the Government and 
Bank notes in existence, or in circulation. But, 
in fact, only a very small portion of the busi- 
ness of the country is transacted with paper 
money. The daily business of the city of New 
York alone would absorb the greater part of 
the entire issue of paper, if it were the only 
medium of payment, But the actual payments, 
whether in the larger dealings of investment 
and of commerce, or in the smaller matters of 
private trade, are performed by checks on the 
banks, drawn by the persons who have pay- 
ments to make. Of the aggregate of the daily 
payments of money in New York, probably not 
one dollar in a hundred is made with Govern- 
ment or Bank notes. And that would be 
equally true in regard to specie as well as to 
paper money, if specie and paper were of equal 
value ; and therefore true, whether or not the 
banks were in a state of suspension. 

In general terms, it may be said that the 
present manner of conducting their business-by 
the banks is very much the same as it was fifty 
years ago. They, however, make larger profits 
and pay larger dividends than they did ;. by 
reason of the interest which they draw in 
specie on their Government bonds, deposited 
at Washington, as security for their circulating 
notes. A smal) offset to that occurs in their 
losing their former gains on the loss or destruc- 
tion of their notes ; that, now, accrues to the 
Government. Probably, also, their former ad- 
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fantage in their use of deposits is considerably 
decreased, from the fact that several wealthy 
brokers have, of late years, allowed interest on 
deposits, subject to call; which rate of interest 
varies from four per cent, per annum upward, 
according to the demand for money. As the 
banks, except in very rare instances, allow no 

















interest to their depositors, many merchants 
and others, who have large balances of money 
on hand, naturally prefer to place them where 
they can gain interest. 

The following tables show the names, amount 
of capital, etc., of the National Banks and State 
Banks, respectively, in the city of New York: 






































































NATIONAL BANKS. 

Name. | Capital. Discount Line. Am’t of Deposits, 
WE III os, 6 ica a 50c0cssecsdeaees b00e shckabsne ..| $3,000,000 | $8,507,651 | $8,184,680 
Merchants’ Bank. . ° 8,000,000 4,468,896 8,457,044 
Mechanics’ Bank. . 2,000,000 4,397,228 3,415,092 
ano cn nsec scnidbanee ods casadauntio’ | 1,500,000 8,981,433 2,831,554 
PUIUNII I eo 0s esc ccbccce cc ccecsescescvcccccccccoscsvase | 1,800,000 3,053,252 2,292,77 
EES 00.0 0'a0 040s 00 sneduencsaneseoscuggawass« 1,000,000 5,078,829 5,208,911 
TradeSMOM’S BANK.....ccccccccsccsccsccccccccscccscccccccs| 1,000,000 1,935,050 1,707,752 
rae 1, FY ea cssbeeciesscccsevescen tactics pees sansseuae = 1,406,086 ey 
Chem taht hans so saceganteeteakh.iseoancaebans } 300, 8,968,968 4,868,9 
Merchants? Exchange Bank..........-.ssvesesssesseseesees | 1,235,000 2,786, 166 1,667,464 
CT Mis décuns swcsgebes ccehecvesoecneacessoeesess 1,500,000 2,602,005 1,516,065 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank........-...scseeceeegeeee cde: 300,000 1,549,640 11527, 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Dank..........--seeeceseceeeeess 600,000 1,431,768 1,268,064 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank........ccscscccccccccces ce 600,000 2,035,672 2,453,432 
te oo eeecccccccocees penned esccgeacesensanaue F 4 P osn,ees P 001,985 

ank ; PPYTTTTITILT LILI TiTririrreriierireTt 2 8, 82. 86,08 
American Exchange Bank..............cescesseeeceeeceess | 5,000,000 7,553,165 3,548,372 
BANK OF CORMTMBGTOS. 20. ccccccccccccsecccccccccccccccceccces ; 10,000,000 11,697,333 4,523,567 
BYOGAWGY TRADE. ccccccccccccccccccecsevccccccccccccccseses 1,000,000 5,781,076 7,104,906 
OceaN Bank... .cccccscccccrccsccccsccccvccssssvccccscsess 1,000,000 1,242,837 710,896 
Mercantile Bank......cccesceccscccecscccecccecerceesercess 1,000,000 8,333,141 1,598,162 
Bank Of the Republic. .......0.csccccccsccsccsccccscccscces 2,000,000 3,629,666 8,352,690 
GR Br c occcsovcesccrccecccccecescccccccccessececs 450,000 2,238,058 2,324,648 
EE as Gc cacdcccees coccecccecacnensoecceccosesoues 1,000,000 1,926,859 1,332,896 
Irving Bank. woeucceesaeseecsscssenscesccecsasssseeesuceses ,000 1,610,060 1,573,591 
PEOITODOMIEM BODE 000 cccccccccveccccccccccccccccccccsacece 4,000,000 8,862,153 5,128,750 
IIS « 0.006 6.0'6.008 660060 6600060060 Concer eeeseceone 400,000 1,214,657 1,317,77 
Market Bank aiden eekenstiGGbeeeGst 600 coke kenkasne~ouese 1,000,000 2,227,215 1,975,419 
St. Nicholas Bank Cigith cevewes600eeeenns eeeh-eaneeeepeeacesl 1,000,000 1,298,546 1,238,018 
a BORK. .ccccdocccccccccccccccpecescccccces 1,200,000 2,736,138 Lao 
POMTEMOMEAL BANK... 0... cccccrsccccccccccccccceccccccccccce 2,000,000 2.310.352 y 
Bank of the Commonwealth..............eeeecceeeecseeees | ”750,000 1,797,606 1'761,710 
—— —. Miaes aadadeebed NO 6 04956009 0006660 065500000008 | 400,000 1,067,481 1,406,068 

ANTIC BANK... ccccccccesssecccsecesscssccevcee se0e cecce | 300,000 717,86 ; 
Importers? and Traders’ Bank..........+.seeeeeseseeeeeeeee| 1,500,000 9,595,745 8 848,207 

ar | CPP Eerr Terr ere eeeeerereTiLererrreer yy ttre tee 2,000,000 11,266,741 ,620, 
—— Benking ASSOCIAMION.........cccccccrccccvccces 500,000 1/104,679 eo 
DRE UN Biv cccccccccccvcccccccccsecovesdovccccceccoool 350,000 602,293 698. 
PORTE HMCNOO) TADK....0000e ccccccccpeccccccccsccessccese 5,000,000 14,624,700 8,744,190 
QCUEEE TIEN FIOM. ccccccccccccccccccccseccccccccccecce 3,000,000 10,013,078 4,000,122 
Second National Bank 50g Ghaee 8 8-06dCeheN..0bbseSes 300,000 1,093,188 1,138,517 
erg pes berg ° pccccdvccccccsoccnees 1,202,895 4,800,635 Lana 

Pt AMMO PERTIIK, ccc ccccccccccccscccccccccccceccceseeece 500,000 4,115,392 § 
Third National Bank... 1,000,000 3,143,365 1,659,753 
New York Exchange Ban 500,000 649,314 618,161 
Tenth National Bank... 1,000,000 1,110,318 439 520 

OWETY BADK...... .ccccccccsccccsccccccccessesccecs 250,000 709,360 790,605 
EE BIE 5. 056.046.600000000% 00005 6000004 genase 150,000 426'813 467,001 
SIRT MaGONAl Bank... ...cccsiccccccccccccveccescccccece 200,000 429,928 525,904 
meee ae a iicbaseeedtwasschdesesienveneaeesess | 250,000 524,171 595,963 
BE COON DBR . oc cc cecccccccssccce vtec ccesccceeces | 200,000 845.213 922.417 
Watemal Ourveniay BanK........cccccccscccccscccssecccccees | 100,000 97,476 1127155 
RR Tac i ccevccccerecegresccccccceccccccceceeccce 500,000 857,128 222,327 

es ; ; | $72,937,895 | $178,170,295 | $125,980,975 
STATE BANKS, 

Name. | Capital. | Discount Line. | 4m’t of Deposits. 
Manhattan Bank...........+ nade Cada bciaentcue eines act $2,050,000 $5,887,159 $3,973,315 
Baw GE AMOTIOR. ... ccccccvcccccccscccccccccssccccvcceces 000,000 5,740,611 3,141,315 
NE Bi ie 5k dns Ji ods se ckedsdecessestiobecceses 200,000 974,731 774,955 
EE cen ca cueing ngsacaeseunessgoed 22,7 188,700 774,955 
People’s Bank...... se ceneccccerseseccereeeessseeeesestenes 412,500 1,218,794 1,178,339 
Bank Of North AMCTICA.....6..cccccseccccrceecccccsccscoses 1,000,000 2,192,893 1,200,514 
as a ria teetns dass 00s whtpns'es 60064606 665 1,000,000 1,850,058 1,202,246 
Corm Exchange Bank. ......02.cccscccccccsessccvescccoessl 1,000,000 2,347,667 1,738,087 
OrPOMtAl BAM. ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccesccescces 300,000 1,350,806 1,080,083 
he eA POcredoesdhedecagde es srevcceccacdeccesoese yovgned . png od ‘ pov yond 

0 EER 6 SS cre « r 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Dauk.........seeeeseeecees 500,000 1,068,858 "838,265 
I Fo 6 ana s06 c4cedse0nseec ceccecesscecete exes 200,000 1,423,191 1,445,725 
Stuyvesant Bank... ..ccccccsecececccccsccecsscsccscsveces 192,062 439,790 384,785 
MASTER WOTE BODE. ccc cccccccscccccceccevcvcsccccccccccs wr gn4 ovr bpd 
GS iis cn dntay 006004 n00000000s b000 ee enceeeecce 77 211,111 166,8 
Manufacturers’ and Builders’ BaNK..+.+..s++eesecseeee cece 97,859 289,540 273,337 
Germ: Bank..... Sh otaeis auabed evtecenseseus gaenseeas 200,000 713,229 657,886 

$11,569,898 $ 28,275,588 $ 19,748,486 
I MDS iced ccvncsscsscsosecs gtidegxaanace ee] 72,937,895 178,170,295 125,980,975 
, $84,507,793 $206,445,883 | $145,729,461 


In our next number we will treat of the Clearing House and the Savings Banks, 
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THE misfortunes of the late Emperor of 
the French are cumulative. He’s not alone a 
prisoner of war and a deposed monarch, but 
already the subject of what here would be 
called a “ pome,” but which Mr. Robert Bucha- 
nan, the author, styles ‘‘A Lyrical Drama.” 
The scene is Wilhelmshéhe ; the time, shortly 
after the surrender of Sedan. The opening 
shows us German citizens walking in the gar- 
dens of the chiteau, and talking, of course, of 
the great prisoner. ‘Oh, he may thank the 
fate” (says one)— 

He sits so snug, the man of sin !— 

How cunningly, before the end, 

The Snake contrived to save his skin! 

FIRST CITIZEN. 

Thou art too hard upon him, friend, 

He saw that all his cards were played, 

And so, to save more bloodshed, strayed 

Into the cage. 

SECOND CITIZEN, 
A cage, indeed ! 

Where from a gold plate he may feed 

Of all earth’s dainties, while afar 

France, ’neath the tramping feet of war, 

Bleeds like a winepress. There he lolls, 

Butcher of bodies and of souls, 

Smiling, and sees the storm blow by! 

Next we have Napoleon himself and a phy- 
sician, who tells him his ailment is ‘‘ spiritual,” 
and advises books and music, and casting away 
care—which last, like many things recom- 
mended by the faculty, is easier said than done. 
Then comes a long soliloquy to the following 
effect : 


Yes, sick—sick—sick ; 
Sick of the world; sick of the fitful fools 
That I have played with; sick, forsooth, of breath, 
Of thought, of hope, of Time. I staked my Soul 
Against a Crown, and won. I wore the Crown, 
And ’twas of burning fire. I staked my Crown 
Against a Continent, and lost. I am here; 
Fallen, unking’d, the shadow of a power, 
Yet not heart-broken—no, not heart-broken— 
But surely with more equable a pulse 
Than when I sat on yonder lonely Seat 
Fishing for wretched souls, and for my sport, 
Although the bait was glorious gifts of earth, 
Hooking the basest only. 


At the end of all, Napoleon sleeps, and, as in 


turbed, for to nim come the spirits of his 
mother Hortense, of the First Napoleon, of 
Julius Cesaf, of Maximilian of Mexico, singing 
in turn verses of no very soothing tendency ; 
so that the Emperor, at last awaking, may well 
say, ‘‘I have had ill dreams,” 








THE eushing girls of Boston who affirm that 
if men in real life made love after the manner 
of Fechter on the stage, they would never sigh 
for heaven, have got ‘a little more grape” 
from the Springfield Republican, which says 
that ‘‘ the maids of the modern Athens, though 
hungry for sympathy, and seeking an esthetic 
ideal, are not cast in the mould of those who 
were the models of ancient art. The sharp, 
mottled faces, the narrow jaws, whose aurifer- 
ous teeth nave made dentists’ fortunes, the 
wasp waists, flat chests, round shoulders, and 
meagre limbs of the enthusiastic virgins who 
come in the horse-cars of a windy December 
day to the matinée at the Globe, and go home 
talking of it with voices like a pair of scissors, 
are not much like Bocchis, or Theodora, or 
Glycera, adorned with garlands.” Whereupon 
a daily contemporary remarks that it is start- 
ling to read such things in a Massachusetts 
paper, and thinks that, after this, it may not be 
impossible to find something in a Boston 
journal containing disrespectful allusions to the 
big organ, or an admission that Boston Com- 
mon is no larger than the Central Park. 








WE have already had occasion to remark on 
the scandal of creating States ‘‘ out West” on 
a basis of population considerably less than 
that of scores of counties, and even city wards, 
in the Eastern and Middle States. Why, Ne- 
vada anc Oregon, put together, have no 
larger population than Westchester County, 
and neither has the number of inhabitants of 
the Seventeenth and Twenty-first Wards of this 
city! And yet they send four Senators and 
two Representatives to Congress, while West- 
chester has barely one Representative, and the 








the case of Mrs. Macbeth, his slumber is dis- 


Seventeenth and Twenty-first Wards only the 


fraction of one each! And now comes Wash- 
ington Territory, asking admission as a State 
with a population of only 23,925 by the census 
of 1870—or about one-third that of the Seyen- 
teenth Ward, and less than one-fifth that requi- 
site to elect a single Representative in Congress 
from an old State! All this is simply dis- 
gusting. 








It is proposed to amend the laws of Indiana, 
80 that no divorce shall be granted for causes 
originating out of the State, unless the same 
causes would have entitled the parties to 
divorce under the laws of the State where 
they originated. Five years’ residence is also 
to be required, instead of one, as now ; and the 
party must be a resident at the time of the 
trial. It is also to be made necessary that the 
defendant, when a resident of the State, shall 
be sued in the county where he resides. With 
these changes, Indiana will escape the disgrace 
she now suffers of being a convenience for those 
who wish to obtain fraudulent and unjustifiable 
divorces, 








THE Prussian Government lately gave $27,775 
to a Berlin cook for a secret he held of making 
pease-pudding sausages that will not turn sour. 
Seventy-five thousand of these delicacies, which 
are strengthened with bacon and flavored with 
onions, are being made daily for the Prussian 
army. Each sausage weighs a pound, and isa 
day’s ration for one man. The lucky cook’s 
name is Grunberg—but he cannot be very 
green ; with his heap of money he might now 
change his name to Guldenberg. 








AFTER all that has been said of the superior 
safety of the English railroads, with their elab- 
orate systems of guards and signals, over those 
of America, it is somewhat astonishing to meet 
the statement that during the last three months 
more people were killed by railroad accidents 
in Great Britain than were killed in the United 
States by the same cause during the whole of 
the year 1870, although we have built more 
miles of road in the year than England now 
operates. 
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Inside Paris.—_The Last Oxen—Some of the 
Defenders of the Capital—The Barriere 
Da Trone. 


The supply of fresh beef is at an end in the once 
luxurious capital of France. The last oxen in pos- 
session of the Government at Paris available for the 
daily rations given to the population, at the rate of an 
ounce per head per diem, were stalled in sheds erected 
in the Boulevard d’Enfer, against the wall of the 
Cemetery of Montrouge. The number remaining at 
the period when the sketch was taken was extremely 
small ; and, so long as six weeks ago, beef had ceased 
to form a portion of the rations of the Parisians, 
though it was to be obtained at some of the more ex- 
pensive restaurants. To the very last, such horned 
cattle as remained in Paris were objects of intense 
curiosity on the part of the Parisians. 

The strong man on horseback, with broad belt and 
carbine, in our sketch of the irregular defenders of 
Paris, is an Eclaireur 4 Cheval, from the regular 
army; the cloaked horseman is an Eclaireur of the 
National Guard ; the two men between, in the centre, 
are Francs-Tireurs ; the gentleman in front is a jour- 
nalist, of the Press Volunteer Cor ps; his neighbor, 
with gourd at belt, is a working-class volunteer ; he 
at the extreme right is a Franc-Tireur, Department 
of the Seine. 

The barricade at the Barriére du Tréne is at the east 
end of Paris. This barricade is erected between the 
two memorial columns of St. Louis and Philippe 
Auguste, old Kings of France. It is constructed of 
paving-stones, with sacks of earth on the top; there 
are four embrasures for guns and loopholes for rifle- 
men ; the sides are steep, and protected by ditches, 
with planks having sharp iron points set in them. 
The other barricades, on each side of the roadway, 
cover the spaces between the columns and the small 
booths formerly used by the toll-takers of the octroi, 
or city dues. 


Scene on the Road to Beaugency. 


It was near Beaugency, the scene of General 
Chanzy’s stubborn stand after the defeat in front of 
Orléans, that the artist saw these crows picking the 
dead charger. The vineyards were trodden down, 
some of the vine stakes used as chevaux de Srise ; 
there were marks everywhere of the past fight in 
battered wall and trodden field. It must have been 
rare festival time with the carrion crows of late— 
glorious days of plenty. They are doing their best, 
according to their instincts, to remedy some of the 
evil wrought by man, in clearing the fields of the car- 
rion, which would otherwise breed plagues, and our 
disgust should be kept rather for man’s share in the 
work. That is the logical view of the question, but 
when we see them gorging and fighting—as though 
there were not enough for all—over the carrion, we 
are illogical, and give them hard names, 


The Floods in Rome. 


The overflow of the Tiber, from the sudden melting 
of the snow in the Apennine mountain country, inun- 
dated a great part of the city of Rome, three days 
after Christmas Day, and caused much distress to 
the inhabitants. The photograph from which our 
illustration is engraved was taken on the terrace of the 

Pincian Hill, or public pleasure-ground, looking over 
the Piazza del Popolo to the opposite side of the 
Tiber, where the majestic dome of St. Peter’s, and 
the extensive pile of the Vatican beside it, fill the 
background of the view. The Piazza del Popolo, 
entered from the city gate on the north side 
of the city, is a meeting-point of three long streets— 
the Via di Ripetta to the right hand, along the bank 
of the river; the Corso, the principal street of Rome, 
in the middle; and the Via del Babuino to the left 
hand, leading into the Piazza di Spagna, where 


foreign visitors usually dwell. Upon this occasion 
not only the Ripetta, but the Piazza del Popolo and 
the Corso, for a length of three-quarters of a mile, 
as far as the central Piazza Colonna, were flooded 
to a depth of six or eight feet. It is said that no 
former inundation, since the sixteenth century, has 
been so great as this. 


Prussian Graves—A Sketch at Sedan. 


The grave in our illustration was sketched at the 
battle-field of Sédan. Far different is it from the 
ordinary trim graves.of our churchyards or ceme- 
teries. It is the resting-place of heroes, and thougli 
no handsome monument has been raised, or even 
flowers planted; as in more peaceful times, to mark 
the spot, fat more appropriate and touching records 
of their valor have been placed over them by their 
surviving comrades. Even as in older times the an- 
cients would bury the armor and weapons of a dead 
warrior beside him, so have these modern soldiers 
decked the graves of their fallen comrades, Theit 
monuments were near at hand, for the wide plain was 
covered with arms and equipments. In the middleof 
the grave a rude wooden cross was erected, on which 
the helmets were hung, while the grave was bordered 
by the broken swords of those who lay beneath. 


The December Eclipse—Moorish Tower at 
Gibraltar, Used as an Observatory. 


Thursday—The Day—opened brightly ; but toward 
nine o’clock the wind had shifted down to a point or 
two below the west, and heavy, threatening clouds 
soon gathered. At Gibraltar, ihe choice of a suitable 
position for observation lay between two places only 
—viz., the Moorish Tower (see sketch) and Europa 
Point, or the low southernmost point toward the sea, 
After a rapid passage of telegrams between the two 
positions, the Moorish Tower was decided on, and 
here the English Expedition prepared for operations, 


Varzin—Count von Bismarck’s Country 
House in Pomerania. 


In the midst of the sandy, uncultivated regions of 
Upper Pomerania is situated the Chateau of Varzin, 
the now famous Tusculum of Count von Bismarck. 
It was purchased by the Count in 1867, from Baron 
Adalbert von Blumenthal, and is the solid investment 
in which it has pleased the Count to sink the gratuity 
voted to him by the Chamber of Deputies for his 
services to the Prussian kingdom. Varzin and its 
surrounding estate are by no means imposing in 
character ; the residence is simply a comfortable, 
habitable country-house. The carefully tended flower- 
garden is close on the house; but the peculiar 
charm of the situation is undoubtedly due to its prox- 
imity to a park full of lordly oaks and beeches, the 
darker green of their foliage forming in summer a 
lovely background to the now far-famed Schloss 
Varzin. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Ernest Perrine, the popular composer, is 
writing a new song for Pauline Markham. 


A ser of part-songs, for male voices, by 
M. Gounod, has just been published in Germany, 
where his music has taken deep root. 


Miss Kate Newton played, and played 
admirably, Mrs. Allston, the fascinating widow, at 
ae ‘Saratoga,’ on Saturday last, morning and 
night. 


Mr. Artaur Marruisoy’s song, “The Little 
Church Around the Corner,” has been fitted with 4 
simple and bold melody, by Mr. G. Dwyer, and is 
having a great sale, 


LesteR Watuack has been charming the 
town in some of his favorite characters during the 
last week, and has proved that he retains all his old 
fire, grace and elegance, 


Govunop, in exile, is completing his opera 
on Corneille’s “ Polyeucte,’’ and composing an ora- 
torio on ‘‘Calvary and Redemption,” the book of 
which he has already written, 


Epwin Boorn’s fine and attractive persona- 
tion of the great Cardinal Richelieu—with its superb 
scenery —is still drawing crowds to the handsome 
theatre in Twenty-third street, 


Epwin Forrest begins an engagement, in 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre, New York, February 
6th, at the conclusion of which, it is once more said, 
he will bid farewell to the stage forever, 


Tue friends of the late eminent composer 
Balfe have forwarded a requisition to the Dean of 
Westminster for permission to erect, in Poets’ Cor- 
ner, a suitable monument to his memory. 


TxureoporeE THomas re-entered New York 
last Friday, with his well-disciplined band, and, 
assisted by Miss Mehlig, gave two highly successful 
concerts—one on the day, the other a Saturday 
matinée—at Steinway Hall. 


At the Fifth Avenue Theatre “Saratoga” 
has attracted good-sized audiences during the past 
week, ‘Jezebel,’ Dion Boucicault’s last drama, is 
ready for production when “Saratoga” shall cease 
to attract remunerative audiences. 


Miss Lavra Keene, after some years’ ab- 
sence from the metropolis, made her bow on Jan- 
uary 25th at Lina Edwin’s little theatre. Boucicault’s 

lay, ‘‘ Hunted Down; or, the Two Lives of Mary 
eigh,” was presented for the first time. 


TuE last nights of Fox’s glorious panto- 
mime, at the Olympic, are announced, and ‘“‘ Wee 
Willie Winkie ”’ will soon be a thing of the past. Its 
successor will be “ Richelieu,’ an elaborate burlesque, 
which promises to rival the ‘‘ Hamlet”? of last season. 


Fecuter and Miss Leclerq netted two thou- 
sand dollars for the Holland Fund, at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, on last Wednesday bpm when, in 
the “ Lady of Lyons,” they displayed their usual in- 
pee and magnetic acting, and delighted the large 
audience. 


A sertes of “Star Concerts,” intended to 
bear a favorable comparison, in respect of talent con- 
cerned, novelty and variety of programmes, and 
lowness of admission rates, with the popular con- 
certs in London, will be begun early in February at 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Stenor Antonio Bart, the eminent 
maestro, will give two amateur representations 
of “Maria di Rohan” at the Union League Theatre 
early next month, These will be followed by other 
operas, all being preparatory to the establishment of 
a@ permanent organization for the encouragement of 
American Talent in the lyric art. 


JosepH CLassEx, a prominent member of 
the Liederkranz Society, died in this city on January 
16th, after a brief illness. He was born in Zulich, 
Prussia, in 1813, and at the time of his demise was in 
the A fae me year of his age. He was one of the 
th) founders of the Society, was an excellent vo- 
calist, and took a very active part in promoting musir 
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AT SEDAN.—A SKETCH OF A PRUSSIAN GRAVE, PRUSSIA. —VARZIN, BISMABOK’S COUNTRY-HOUSE IN POMERANIA. 
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‘‘THn LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER,’”—VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, EAST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, N. ¥., REY. G. H. HOUGHTON, D. D., 
RECTOR.—SEE PAGE. 367, 


SOME LEGENDS 
OF THE’ NEW. ENGLAND COAST. 


By Mrs, HARRIET PrescoTT SPOFFORD. 


ILLUSTRATED. 








IV. 
DOVER. 


A DOZEN miles‘above Portsmouth lies the old 
town of Dover, on the route to the White 
Mountains, which hills, as it has been said, were 
first explored by a party from the place, and 
always previously believed (both by the Indians 
and many of the settlers) to be haunted by 
powerful and splendid spirits. Dover is the old- 
est town in the State, and though Portsmouth 
may have the first church-organ, “Dover has the 
honor of having possessed the first church- 


WILLIAM HALFORD, A SHIPWRECKED HERO FROM: 


THE ‘‘SAGINAW.”—SEE PAGE 363, 


edifice, strongly palisaded in the days of primi- 
tive worship there. This town is the Cocheco 
of the early settlers, and is situated upon a 
stream of that name, a branch of the Pisca- 
taqua, which by its cascades—one of more than 
thirty-two feet—offered good opportunity: of 
mill-sites to the first fellers of the forest, allow- 
ing them toclear their ground and manufacture 
their lumber at once. Of these opportunities 
later generations have not been slow to take 
advantage, and the flow of water now turns the 
ponderous machinery of multitudes of looms, 
the yards of whose manufacture are numbered 
only by millions, while an enormous backwater 














exists in the reserve of the neighboring town of 
Strafford, sufficient at ong time to drown out a 
drouth, »... 

Of all the manufacturing towns of New Eng- 
land, Dover is one of the most picturesque, and, 
from some of the loftier points within its 
limits, meadow, lake, river and phantom 
mountain-ranges combine to make a varied 
view of pastoral beauty. But there are other 
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views to the full as interesting for the lover of 
humanity, when at night all the mill-windows 
blaze out and are repeated in the river, or 
when at noon the thousands of operatives pour 
forth from the factory-gates, and busy Peace 
seems half disguised. Still it is Peace, and 
Prosperity beside her; and much it would 
amaze some ghost of the dead and gone could 
he, without losing his thin and impalpable 








LEGEND OF DOVER: 


CAPTURE BY SAVAGES OF THE LITTLE GRANDDAUGHTER OF MAJOR WALDRON.— 


“THE INDIANS STOLE OFF IN 


THE MORNING AND LEFT HER COVERED BY THE SNOW, ALONE IN THE WOODS WITH THE WILD BEASTS 


AND HUNGER.” 





essence altogether, ohtain a noonday glimpse 
of the scene of his old troubles. For the place 
has not beenin the past a haunt of Peace—from 
the time, during the last war with England, 
when the ships, kept from going to sea by the 
American powers, were drawn up the river to 
Dover lest they should be destroyed at the 
wharves of Portsmouth by the British powers, 
to the time, a hundred and seventy-five ‘years 
before, when the followers of Mrs.-Ann Hutch- 
inson, with their Antinomian heresies, stirred 
up sedition among a people for whose preserva- 
tion from English tyranny on the one hand, 
and Indian cruelty on the other, perfect unan- 
imity of -heart and mind was necessary—with 
all the troubles in the meantime occasioned 
by Mason, who made claim, by royal grant, to 
the land the settlers had purchased of the 
Aborigines and all the troubles with the Abori- 
gines themselves. 

Dover is more peculiarly the scene of the old 
Indian outrages than any other New England 





GENERAL BOURBAKI.—SEE PAGE 363 


town can be considered, inasmuch as it was not 
only there that the famous Waldron Massacre 
occurred, but the place was also the stage of 
most of the events that, during a dozen years, 
led up to that terrific night’s work, and that 
constitute a bit of interesting history never 
faithfully written out, and which now probably 
never will be, several of the links being lost, 
and remaining only to be conjectured from 
their probabilities. 

In 1640 there were four distinct settlements 
on the Piscataqua and ‘its confluent streams ; 
but each having an individual and voluntary 
management, and all of them being too much 
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divided in opinion to establish a government 
ef mutual concessions among themselves, and 
hope of any protection from the King, then in 
sorry plight himself, being out of the question, 
the four settlements agreed in one thing, and 
unanimously requested permission to come 
under the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts 
Colony—a request very gladly granted, as, 
while reserving rights of property to the 
owners, it afforded that Colony better oppor- 
tunity to establish the boundaries, three miles 
north of the Merrimack and any branch thereof, 
which she had always claimed ; and in return 
for this opportunity she allowed deputies who 
were not Church-members to sit in the General 
Court—a privilege she had not given her own 
people, but which was perhaps necessary where 
but few, as in New Hampshire, were of the 
Puritan persuasion. Under this arrangement, 
Richard Waldron was for more than twenty 
years a deputy, and several years Speaker of 
the Assembly ; he was also a Justice, and the 
Sergeant-Major of the Militia in that part of 
the country ; and when the connection with 
Massachusetts had been severed, he was, for a 
time, the Chief Magistrate of the Province. 
He had married in England; and, being a 
person of some wealth, on his arrival here he 
had bought large tracts of land, received large 
grants for improvement, had built the first 
saw-mill on the Cocheco, followed it with 
others, and established a trading-post with the 
Indians. He was evidently a man of remark- 
able character, respected by his neighbors for 
his uprightness, and everywhere for his ability, 
Whatever he did was done with a will; as a 
magistrate he persecuted the Quakers to the 
extent of the law, though he was known to 
Shed tears when passing sentence of death 
upon an offender; as a landlord he fought the 
claims of Mason and his minions persistently, 
being thrice suspended from the Council, and 
twice sentenced to fines which he paid only 
after an arrest of his body ; while as a soldier 
he was no less zealous in behalf of the public 
interest than in private’capacity he had proved 
himself in behalf of his own. He appears to 
have exercised a certain fascination on the 
Indians of the locality, being able for many 
years to do with them as he would, and Cocheco 
having long been spared by them when the 
war-whoop resounded over almost every other 
settlement in the land—a circumstance aptly 
illustrating the adage that things are what you 
make them, since, so long as the Indians were 
treated like brothers, they fulfilled the law of 
love, in rude but faithful manner; but once 
trapped like wild beasts, and wild beasts they 
became. ; 

These Indians were chiefly the Pennacooks, 
a tribe belonging to the region of the Merri- 
mack and its tributaries, who traded their 
pelts at Waldron’s post for ammunition, blan- 
kets, fineries, and such articles as they were 
allowed to have, and who on more than one 
occasion showed their capability for gratitude 
just as strongly as they subsequently showed it 
for revenge. They sometimes took advantage 
of Waldron’s absence to procure from his part- 
ner the liquor which he would not sell to 
them ; but in the main they seemed to have a 
wholesome fear of him, not unmixed with 
affection and trust in his honor. This tribe 
had been almost annihilated by the Mohawks, 
or Men-eaters, of whom they entertained a 
deadly terror, and by an ensuing pestilence ; 
and being once accused of unfriendly inten- 
tions, by messengers sent from the settlements, 
they did not scruple to disarm suspicion by -be- 
traying their own weakness, and averring that 
they consisted of only twenty-four warriors, 


. With their squaws and pappooses ; while their 


wise old sachem, Passaconaway, whose people 
believed that he could make water burn, raise 
a green leaf from the ashes of a dry one, and 
metamorphose himself into a living flame, had 
early seen the futility of attempts upon the 
English, had always advised his subjects to 
peace, and had imbued his son, Wonnelancet, 
so strongly with his opinions, that the latter 
never varied his rule from that which his 
father’s had been. When the war with King 
Philip of the Wampanoags broke out, a body 
of soldiery was sent to the Pennacooks to as- 
certain the part they intended to play; but 
seeing so large a company approaching, the 
Indians, who had had no idea of joining the 
war, concealed themselves; upon which, in 
mere wantonness, the soldiery burned their 
wigwams and provisions. Instead of reveng- 
ing this injury, they only withdrew further 
away, to the headwaters of the Connecticut, 
and passed a quiet winter in their usual pur- 
suits. In the meanwhile, however, the other 
tribes—Tarratines, Ossipees, and Pequawkets— 
became restless, and presently commenced hos- 
tilities upon the outlying points; and Fal- 
mouth, Saco, Scarborough, Wells, Woolwich, 
Kittery, Durham, Salmon Falls, and other spots, 
were red with slaughters, and in three months 
eighty men were killed between the Piscataqua 
and the Kennebec. With the winter there 
came a tremendous fall of snow, and that, to- 
gether with the severity of the season and the 
famine that distressed them, occasioned these 
Indians to sue for peace; and, coming to 

or Waldron, they expressed sorrow for 
their conduct, and made repeated promises of 
better behavior for the future. But, this being 
done, the survivors among King Philip’s men, 
who, at his death, fearing totai extirpation, 
had fied from their own forests and dissemi- 
nated themselves among the northern tribes, 
inflamed them anew with memory of wrong 
and outrage, endured doubtless, as well as com- 
mitted, and the hostilities began again by a de- 
monstration at Falmouth, and were continued, 
the savages »vurning the homesteads as the 
dwellers abandoned them, till between Casco 
Bay and the Penobscot not a single English 
settlement was left. At this time, the Penna- 
cooks, who had not been concerned in the 
butcheries at all, seem to have been used by 


, Major Waldron, to secure a peace which he 
almost 


of obtaining in any other 
way ; and it was through their agency, it may 





be supposed, that some four hundred of the 
Eastern Indians, of all tribes, with their women 
and children, assembled in Cocheco, on the 
6th of September, 1676, to sign a full treaty 
of peace with Major Waldron, whom, the his- 
torian Belknap says, they looked upon as a 
friend and father. 

At this instant a body of soldiery, that had 
been dispatched to the northward, with orders 
to report to Major Waldron, the various settle- 
ments on their way being directed to reinforce 
them as they might be able, arrived at Cocheco; 
and, obediently to the instructions which they 
brought, Major Waldron had no choice but to 
surround and seize the whole four hundred of 
the confiding Indians. 

To Major Waldron this must have been an 
exceedingly trying moment: his plighted word, 
his honor, his friendship for this poor people 
whom he knew s0 well, all his sentiments as a 
man and a Christian, must have drawn him one 
way, while his duty as a soldier compellea him 
the other. To resign his command in the face 
of the enemy and under such instructions 
would doubtless have involved him in most 
serious difficulties ; to disobey these instruc- 
tions imposed upon him a too fearful responsi- 
bility in case of future depredations by those 
whom he should have spared against his or- 
ders ; he was a soldier, and his first duty was 
obedience ; and, for the rest, the young cap- 
tains of the force sent by the Governor were 
on fire with eagerness, and it was with diffi- 
culty he could restrain their martiai spirit 
while he took counsel with himself. In this 
strait the Major unfortunately thought of a 
stratagem that might be used, and having, it is 
said, assured the Indians, who had been a little 
alarmed by the arrival of the soldiery, that they 
had nothing to apprehend, he proposed to them 
a sham fight with powder, but without balls, 
and on the signal of the discharge of their guns 
—making that a pretext for considering that 
the Indians had violated the understanding— 
the soldiery surrounded them, by an artful mili- 
tary movement, and with one or two exceptions 
made prisoners of the whole body. One of 
these exceptions was a young Indian who, 
escaping, sought and found refuge with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Heard, and in his thankfulness pro- 
mised her a recompense of future safety, and 
one day redeemed the pledge. 

Although the Pennacooks were immediately 
separated from the other prisoners and dis- 
charged, upon which Major Waldron had per- 
haps relied for his own exculpation with them, 
and only half of the whole number were sent 
to Boston, where some six or eight, being con- 
victed of old murders, were hanged, and the 
rest sold into foreign slavery, yet they, together 
with all other Indians both far and near, re- 
garded it as a treachery upon Major Waldron’s 
part that absolved them from all ties and de- 
manded a bitter reparation. It is said that 
there is no sufficient evidence of their having 
been invited to treat for more definite peace, 
and that they had no guarantee of protection in 
their assemblage at Cocheco ; but the mere fact 
of their quiet presence in that number, an un- 
usual if not unprecedented thing with them, 
implies that the occasion was a special one, 
and that they must *have had Major Waldron’s 
verbal promise of safety at least, while, if it had 
been otherwise, it would have been absurd and 
impossible for them to regard the affair as so 
signal and abominable a treachery of his, 
worthy to be remembered with such undying 
hatred and expiated in his own person with 
such torture. This view of the facts is forti- 
fied, moreover, by the subsequent action of the 
Pennacooks. That they should have fancied 
themselves so peculiarly aggrieved as they did, 
should so long in all their wanderings. have 
cherished their rancor, and should at last have 
executed vengeance through their own tribe, 
in itself testifies sufficiently that they had been 
used by Major Waldron to allure the other In- 
dians into the treaty under promises of protec- 
tion, and felt the course which they pursued to 
be a necessary vindication of their honor as 
well as a gratification of their passions. 

They were not, however, in any situation to 
pay their debt at once, and on being set at 
liberty they withdrew to their hunting-grounds, 
and as season after season rolled away had 
apparently forgotten all about it. A grandson 
of old Passaconaway at last ruled them—Kan- 
camagus, sometimes called John Hagkins. He 
was a chief of different spirit from the previous 
sachems, and the injuries his people had re- 
ceived from the English rankled in his remem- 
brance ; his thinned and suffering tribe, his 
stolen lands, his old wrongs, were perpetual 
stings ; and when finally the English, dispatch- 
ing emissaries to the Mohawks, engaged their 
co-operation against the Eastern Indians, no- 
thing but impotence restrained his wrath. It 
is possible that even then, by reason of his dis- 
tresses, he might have been appeased, if the 
English could ever have been brought to con- 
sider that the Indian’s nature was human 
nature, and to treat him with anything but 
violence when he was strong and contempt 
when he was weak. Several letters which 
Kancamagus sent to the Governor of New 
Hampshire, and which are curiosities, are ad- 
duced to prove his amenable disposition at this 
time: 


°¢ May 15th, 1685. 
* Honor Governor my friend—You my friend. 
I desire your worship and your power, because 
I hope you can do some great matters—this 
one. I am poor and naked and I have no men 
at my place because I afraid allways Mohogs he 
will kill me every day and night. If your wor- 
ship when please pray help me you no let 
Mohogs kill me at my place at Malamake 
Rever called Panukkog and Natukkog, I will 
submit your worship and your power.—And 
now I want pouder and such alminishun, shatt 
and guns, because I have forth at my home and 
I plant theare. 
“This all Indian hand, but pray you do con- 
sider your bumble servant, JoHNn HaGKIns.” 


This letter was written for Kancamagus by an 





Indian teacher, who signed, it together with 
King Hary, Old Robin, Mr. Jorge Rodunno- 
nukgus, and some dozen others, by making their 
respective marks, The next letter is a much 
more complicated affair in style ; it is dated on 
the same day. 


“¢ Honor Mr. Governor: 

‘Now this day I com your house, I want se 
you, and I bring my hand at before you I want 
shake hand to you if your worship when please 
then you receive my hand then shake your 
hand and my hand. You my friend because I 
remember at old time when live my grant 
father and grant mother then Englishmen com 
this country, then my grant father and English- 
men they make a good govenant, they friend 
allwayes, my grant father leving at place called 
Malamake Rever, other name chef Natukkog 
and Panukkog, that one rever great many 
names, and I bring you this few skins at this 
first time I will give you my-friend. This all 
Indian hand. JOHN Hawkins, Sagamore.” 


These letters winning no notice from the 
contemptuous official, on the same day were 
followed by another : 


‘‘Please your Worship—I will intreat you 
matther, you my friend now ; this, if my Indian 
he do you long, pray you no put your law, be- 
cause som my Indians fooll, some men much 
love drunk then he no know what he do, maybe 
he do mischif when he drunk, if so pray you 
must let me know what he done because I will 
ponis him what have done, you, you my friend, 
if you desire my business then sent me I will 
help you if I can. Mr. Joun HoGkErnys.” 


None of these letters having produced any 
effect, the sachem abandoned the one-sided cor- 
respondence, and on the next morning indited 
another epistle to Mr, Masen, the claimant of 
the Province. 


‘Mr. Mason—Pray I want speake you a few 
words if your worship when please, because I 
com parfas. I will speake this governor but 
he go away so he say at last night, and so far 
I understand this governor his power that your 
power now, so hespeak hisown mouth. Pray if 
you take what I want pray come to me because 
I want go hom at this day. 

‘* Your humble servant, 
JoHN HacGxtns, Indian Sogmon.” 


There was something touching in these let- 
ters, to any but an early settler; but appa- 
rently they were quite disregarded, and Kan- 
camagus had every right to feel ill-used by 
the neglect which his petition for protection 
from the Mohawks met, and it is probable that 
this waiting at rich men’s gates only deepened 
the old grudge. At the close of the summer 
various affronts were put upon the settlers at 
Saco, and their dogs were killed ; after which 
the Indians gathered their own corn and re- 
moved their families to some unknown place. 
This resembling a warlike menace, messengers 
were sent, to discover its meaning, who were 
informed that the Pennacooks had received 
threats from the Mohawks, and had withdrawn 
from the settlements that the English might 
not suffer on their account—far too plausible a 
reply and too magnanimous action for the 
truth. But an agreement of friendship was 
then made, and was signed, among the rest, 
by Kancamagus and another chief named 
Mesandouit. 

Kancamagus had no intention of making this 
anything but a brief truce, and he improved 
the time to gather around himself the little 
band of the sullen Pennacooks, and to strike 
hands with the Pequawkets, and: the rem- 
nant of the more northerly tribes, while several 
of the Strange Indians, who were among the 
four hundred prisoners of that 6th of Sep- 
tember, escaped from their slavery, returned 
to New England, found their way to the haunts 
of the Pennacooks and Ossipees, and with the 
recital of their sufferings assisted him in fan- 
ning the steadily smoldering fires of hate toa 
fury against their betrayer on that unforgotten 
day. 
Nor had Major Waldron endeavored at all to 
pacify tho Indians, in the meantime. His 
prominent position alone would have. kept his 
great misdeed fresh in their remembrance, 
even without his accustomed hot-headed en- 
ergy of action. No little act of his that could 
embitter one savage remained untold by an- 
other; they fancied deceit in all his dealings 
now, and used to tell that in buying their peltry 
he would say his own hand weighed a pound, 
and would lay it on the other scale. He had 
been in command, too, on a frontier expedition, 
where, a conference being held with arms laid 
aside, Waldron, suspecting foul play, seized 
the point of a lance which he espied hid be- 
neath a board, and, drawing it forth, advanced 
brandishing it toward the other party, who 
had probably concealed it there to be used 
only in case of a second act of treachery on 
his own part, and the conference broke up in 
a skirmish, in which several of the Indians, 
including a powerful chieftain, were killed, a 
canoe-full drowned, and five were captured, 
together with a thousand pounds of dried beef 
—and another mark was made on the great 
score which at some time the Indians meant to 
cross out. 

Sir Edmund Andros was the Governor of 
New England now, and in the spring of 1688, 
fired with ambitious projects or with cupidity, 
he sailed down the ccast in a man-of-war, and 
failing to achieve any other doughty action, 
plundered, in the absence of its master, the 
house of the Baron de St. Castine, a French 
officer, who had married the daughter of the, 
great Tarratine chief, Modokawando. Castine, 
burning with indignation, immediately used all 
his influence, and it was great, to excite the 
Indians to avenge the injury and insult; and 
from unheeded complaints that their fisheries 
were obstructed, their corn devoured by cattle, 
their lands patented without consent, and their 
trading accounts tampered with, they pro- 
ceeded to reprisal, and the old difficulties 
broke out afresh. They were dll at an end, 








however, before the next summer. The crops 
were in, the Indians went peaceably to and fro 
through the settlements, their wrongs seemed 
to be righted, their wounds to be healed ; thir- 
teen years had elapsed since the capture of 
the four hundred, the settlers no longer re- 
membered it, the Indians themselves never 
made allusion to it; Waldron, now nearly 
eighty years old, but full of vigor, relied 
securely on his power over the savages, his 
acquaintance with their character, and his 
long-acknowledged superiority ; the Village, 
with its five garrison-houses, into ‘which the 
neighboring families withdrew at night, but 
kept no watch, feeling safe behind the bolted 
gates of the great timber walls, reposed in an 
atmosphere of tranquillity and contentment, 
and no one suspected any guile. 

It was while affairs were in this comfort- 
able condition that, on the 27th of June, 1689, 
the Indians were observed rambling through 
the town, on one errand and another, in 
far more frequent numbers than_usual or than 
seemed necessary for trade. Many strange 
faces were among them; and it was noticed 
that their sidelong glances scrutinized the de- 
fenses very closely. To more than one house- 
wife a kindly squaw muttered hints of mischief, 
but so darkly as to give only a vague sense of 
danger. As night drew near, one or two of 
the people, a little alarmed, whispered to 
Major Waldron a fear that evil was in the air. 
Waldron laughed at them, told them to go and 
plant their pumpkins, and he would let them 
know when the Indians were going to break 
out; and being warned again at a later hour 
by a young man, who assured him there was 
great uneasiness in the settlement, he said he 
knew the Indians perfectly, and there was not 
the least occasion for concern. That night 
the sachem, Mesandouit, was hospitably enter- 
tained at Waldron’s table. ‘ Brother Waldron,” 
said he, ‘what would you do if the Strange 
Indians were to come now?” and Waldron 
carelessly answered that he could assemble a 
hundred men by the lifting of his finger. It is 
not said whether Mesandouit remained in the 
garrison-house or not; but on the same even- 
ing a couple of squaws requested a night’s 
lodging on the hearth, telling the Major that 
a company of Indians were encamped a few 
miles off, who were coming to trade their 
beaver on the next day. Several of the house- 
hold objected to the society of the squaws that 
night, but it being dull weather, Waldron com- 
passionately said, “Let the poor creatures 
lodge by the fire ;’ and by-and-by, in total un- 
suspicion, setting no watch, and thinking no 
harm, the family retired to bed, while at three 
of the remaining garrison-houses other squaws 
had obtained entrance and shelter on a similar 
pretense. 

Five days before, Major Hinchman, of Chelms- 
ford, having heard from two friendly Indians 
a strange story of hostile intentions against 
Cocheco, had dispatched an urgent letter to 
the Governor acquainting him with the rumor. 
At the same time, he wrote to Mr. Danforth of 
the Council, and Mr. Danforth instantly for- 
warded the letter, and begged the Governor to 
lose no time, but to send to Cocheco “ on pur- 
pose rather than not at all;” yet for some 
unexplained reason—whether the Governor re- 
garded the rumor as idle, or could do nothing 
till his Council could be gathered — although 
Major Hinchman’s letter was dated on the 22d 
of June—it was not till the 27th that any 
attempt was made to apprise Waldron of his 
danger. 

“ Boston, 27th June, 1689. 

‘¢ HONORABLE Str—The Governor and Council 
having this day received a letter from Major 
Hinchman, of Chelmsford, that some Indians 
are come into them, who report that there is a 
gathering of Indians in or about Pennacook, 
with design of mischief to the English. Among 
the said Indians one Hawkins is said to be a 
principal designer, and that they have a par- 
ticular design against yourself and Mr. Peter 
Coffin, which the Council thought it necessary 
presently to dispatch advice thereof, to give 
you notice, that you take care of your own safe- 
guard, they intending to endeavor to betray 
you on a pretension of trade. 

‘¢ Please forthwith to signify the import hereof 
to Mr. Coffin and others, as you shall think ne- 
cessary, and advise of what information you 
may at any time receive of the Indians’ motions. 

* By order in Council, 
‘Isa ADDINGTON, Sec’y. 
“To Major Richard Waldron and Mr. Peter 

Coffin, or either of them, at Cocheco ; these 

with all possible speed.” 


The speed, however, came too late, When 
Mr. Weare, the bearer of this agitated and ill- 
written letter, on the night of its date reached 
Newbury, a freshet had swollen the stream so 
that it was impassable ; and while he was r.d- 
ing up and down the bank the squaws had been 
admitted into the garrison-houses and had 
stretched themselves before the fires. These 
squaws had asked in an incidental way to be 
told how to go out if they should wish to leave 
the place after the others were asleep, and had 
willingly been shown the way ; and accordingly 
in the dead of the night, noiselessly as the com- 
ing of darkness itself, the bolts were withdrawn 
by them, and a low whistle crept out into the 
thickets and the ambush of the river-banks, 
and sounding their dreadful war-whoop in re- 
ply, the Indians leaped within the gates. The 
squaws, who had faithfully informed themselves, 
hurriedly signified the number of people in each 
apartment, and the invaders divided in every 
direction, and missed none of thos¢ they sought. 
Waldron himself lodged in an inner room, and, 
wakened by the noise, he leaped out of bed 
crying, “What now! what now!” and, seizing 
only his sword, met the Indians, and, old as he 
was, with his white wrath blazing loftily over 
the fierce devils, he drove them before him 
from door to door till he had passed the third. 
As he sprung back then for other weapons, the 
Indians rushed up behind him and stunned him 
with their hatchets, felled him, and dragged 
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him to the hall, where they seated him in an 
armchair placed on the top of a table, and, 
taintingly asking him, “‘Who shall judge In- 
dians now ?” left him to recover his senses 
while they compelled such of the family as they 
had spared to prepare them some food. Their 
hunger being appeased, they returned to Major 
Waldron, had his books, in which their trade 
had been registered, brought forth, and as each 
Indian’s turn came, he stepped up, crying, “I 
cross out my account !” and with his knife drew 
a deep gash across the breast of the old hero, 
Tradition adds that, cutting off the hand whose 
weight they had so often felt; they tossed it into 
the scales to discover for themselves if indeed 
it weighed a pound, and were struck with con- 
sternation on finding that it did. It is not re- 
corded that Waldron uttered a cry of pain or 
an entreaty for their mercy. ‘‘ Oh, Lord !” he 
said, ‘oh, Lord !” and, spent with anguish and 
loss of blood from the shocking mutilation to 
which he was further subjected, he fell forward 
on his sword, which one of the tormentors held 
ready to receivé him, and the vengeance that 
had brooded and waited thirteen years was sat- 
isfied. 

That night Mrs, Elizabeth Heard, coming up 
the river with her sons, from Strawberry Bank, 
was alarmed by the turmoil and the light, and 
sought protection at Waldron’s garrison ; but, 
discovering the terrible state of things there, 
Mrs. Heard was so prostrated that she had no 
power to fly, and her children were obliged to 
leave her—though it would seem as if the three 
sons might, at least, have dragged her into the 
shelter of the bushes, where afterward she 
contrived to crawl. With the daylight an In- 
dian got a glimpse of her, and hastened to part 
the bushes, pistol in hand, but, looking at her 
an instant, turned about and left her; he had 
taken only a stride away when, as if a doubt 
crossed his mind, he came back, gave her an- 
other glance, and with a yell departed. It was 
probably the Indian whom she had protected 
on the day of which this day was the result, 
Mrs. Heard’s own garrison had been saved by 
the barking of a dog, which wakening William 
Wentworth—the ancestor of all the Went- 
worths in this country—he pushed the door to, 
and, throwing himself on his back, held it with 
his feet till assistance came, various bullets 
piercing the oak meanwhile, but missing its 
valiant and determined old defender. But in 
two other garrisons the Indians had worked 
their bloody will; and, having been refused en- 
trance into that of Mr. Coffin’s son, they 
brought out the father, captured at an earlier 
hour, and threatened the old man’s murder 
before the son’s eyes, upon which he also sur- 
rendered ; but while the house was being 
plundered, all the Coffins escaped together. 
After this, setting fire to the mills and houses, 
the Indians, having killed twenty-two persons 
and made prisoners of twenty-nine, retreated 
by the light of the blaze, so rapidly as to be be- 
yond danger before any of the other settlers 
were aroused to a sense of what had been 
done. 

But in their flight the Indians inaugurated a 
system that for years continued to plague the 
settlers—alleviate, though it did, the previous 
horrors of Indian warfare—and, sparing the 
lives of their prisoners, they sold them to the 
French. Among the captives of that night was 
a little granddaughter of Major Waldron’s, 
who, having been sent by the Indians, while at 
their dark work in the garrison-house, to bid 
forth those hiding in another room, had crept 
into a bed and drawn the clothes about her ; 
she had been found again, though, and had 
been forced to undertake the-march with them, 
half-clad and on her little bare feet. She was 
only seven years old, and her trials were bit- 
ter. At one time her master made her stand 
against a tree while he charged his gun and 
took aim at her; again, an Indian girl pushed 
her off a precipice into the river, and, having 
clambered out, she dared not tell, when ques- 
tioned, the reason of her being so wet ; once 
the Indians stole off in the morning and left 
her, covered by the snow, alone in the woods 
with the wild beasts and hunger, and, tracing 
them by their foot-prints, the poor little thing 
went crying after them through the wilder- 
ness ; and at another time, building a great fire, 
they told her she was to be roasted, whereupon 
bursting into tears she ran and threw her arms 
round her master’s neck, begging him to save 
her, which, on the condition that she would 
behave well, he promised her to do. Another 
capture of more subsequent importance was 
the wife of Richard Otis, the ancestress of Hon. 
John Wentworth, of Illinois, and of Mr. Charles 
Tuttle, late of the Cambridge Observatory. 
The unhappy Mrs. Otis had seen her husband 
killed as he rose in bed, a son share his father’s 
fate, a daughter’s brains beaten out against the 
stairs, and with her little daughter Judith, who 
was subsequently rescued, and her baby of 
three months old, she was led up through the 
White Mountain Notch to Canada. This infant 
of three months became a personage of great 
interest in her day. Baptized by the French 
priests and given the name of Christiné, and 
intended by them for conventual life, on reach- 
ing maturity she declined taking the vail, 
and was matried to a Frenchman by the 
name of Le Beau. Upon her husband’s death 
an inextinguishable desire to see her native 
land took control of her, and not being permitted 
to carry her children with her, she left them in 
the hands of iriends, upon the liberation of 
prisoners, and at the loss of all her estate, 
which was not inconsiderable, as she herself 
Says, journeyed back to Dover. A few years 
afterward she returned to Canada, where she 
appeats to have been greatly valued, made an 
unsuccessful effort to recover her children, and 
again underwent the hardships of the perilous 
pilgrimage home. She must have been a wo- 
man of rather remarkable nature to prefer the 
New England wilds with their discomforts to 
the comparatively sumptuous life of the French 
in Canada ; but she was still young, and whether 
from pure preference, or because she formed 
another attachment there at an early date, she 





remained in New England and married the ad- 
venturous Captain Thomas Baker, who had 
himself been a captive of the Indians some 
years previously, and who had accompanied 
her on the voyage home ; and, abjuring the re- 
ligion of her baptism, she embraced the Pro- 
testant faith, Her apostasy appeared greatly 
to distress the priest whose especial charge she 
had been, and more than a dozen years after 
her return led to quite a controversial tilt be- 
tween representatives of the two forms of be- 
lief—Father Seguenot addressing her a long 
and affectionate letter, in which he made her 
and her husband handsome promises if they 
would go to Montreal, wrought upon her feel- 
ings in describing the death of her daughter, 
set forth quite ably the distinctive doctrines of 
his Church and besought her to return to it: 
“Let us add, dear Christiné,” said he, ‘ that 
the strange land in which you are does not af- 
ford you the Paschal Lamb, the true and 
heavenly manna, the bread of angels ; I mean 
Jesus Christ contained really within the holy 
Eucharist, which is only to be found in the 
Catholic Church ; so that you are in that place, 
like the prodigal son, reduced to feed on im- 
proper and insipid food, which cannot give you 
life, after having fed here on the most exqui- 
site, most savory, and most delicious food of 
Heaven—I mean the adorable body and precious 
blood of Jesus Christ at the holy sacrament of the 
altar.” By this letter, written in a crabbed and 
almost illegible hand, but in the language of 
her childhood and of countless dear associa- 
tions, Christiné seems to have been unshaken, 
and Governor Burnett made a learned and 
masterly reply to it, among other things de- 
claring, in reference to the passage quoted, 
that the upholders of this interpretation of the 
Eucharist did, in St. Paul’s words, “ crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh and put him 
to an open shame.” These letters attracted 
much attention throughout the Colonies, and 
rendered Christiné a person of importance dur- 
ing all her life of nearly ninety years, and she 
received many favors and several grants of 
land, one of five hundred acres under the 
guardianship of Colonel William Pepperrell. 

But though the greater part of that long 
term of life was passed in Dover, it was un- 
troubled by any foray of the Indians who once 
had desolated her friefids’ and father’s dwell- 
ings. For, having glutted their vengeance, the 
Pennacooks were content to pay the penalty, 
to fly from their old hunting-grounds, to aban- 
don their territory and their name, to find re- 
fuge in Canada and lose themselves among 
the Indians of the St. Francis; and, except 
when some solitary wanderer roamed alone by 
the graves of his fathers, the Pennacooks never 
again were seen on the pleasant banks of the 
“winding water.” And no one who surveys 
the busy, bustling town of Dover to-day, would 
think that less than two hundred years ago it 
was the scene of such a tragedy as Waldron’s 
Massacre. 








THE ICE-BOATS. 


On Friday, January 20th, there occurred on 
the Hudson River, north of Poughkeepsie, a 
most exciting race between the two ice-boats, 
Zephyr, owned by Mr. J. Buckhout, the Icicle, 
owned by Mr. John Rosevelt, and the Chicago 
express train from New York. The boats named 
are among the fastest in the Poughkeepsie Ice- 
boat Association. The wind was from the south- 
west. Both vessels were north of the Whale 
Dock, and at a stand-still within one hundred 
feet of the shore, when the whistle of the toco- 
motive of the train sounded. This to the tiller- 
men of the Zephyr and Icicle was a starting 
signal. In an instant they were in their boats, 
lying at full length, when they ‘ down stick” 
and put their crafts on the wind. 

Then came the race. The passengers on the 
cars raised the windows, and waved their hats 
and handkerchiefs. The engineer blew tanta- 
lizing whistles as his train thundered through 
the rock-cuts and over bridges, gradually leay- 
ing the ice-boats astern, until suddenly the 
breeze freshened. The canvas on the boats 
swelled out, the rigging tightened, the steel 
runners began humming over the ice, and then 
the tiller-men of the boats knew they had their 
iron-bound adversary safe, and that the laugh 
would soon be on the other side. 

The passengers, who had forgotten the boats 
because they had been passed and were out of 
sight, again dropped their books and papers, 
and arose to see the Zephyr overhauling the 
lightning train, with bow “ dead to the north,” 
and then the excitement all over the train, 
from the engineer to the last brakeman, was 
liveliest. Close to the Zephyr followed the 
Icicle, both boats flying ahead of the lightning 
train. 

Again there were the waving of handkerchiefs 
and hats and the blowing of the locomotive 
whistle, but this time in honor of the victory 
gained by the ice-boats, for even as the rejoic- 
ing was going on they had passed the train 
and were far ahead, dashing over the ice at 
the rate of a mile a minute, 

Never was there a prettier race ; and never 
was a railroad train, and a lightning train at 
that, so badly beaten. Running into the poor 
ice district, the victors whirled about like a 
flash, and headed down the river again, giving 
the engineer of the train as it came along a 
parting wave, he sending whistling shrieks in 
response, and the passengers also giving fare- 
well waves of hats and kerchiefs. 

The Poughkeepsie fleet numbers ten magnifi- 
cent boats, as follows: 

Zephyr, owned by J. Buckhout ; Restless, 
owned by D. H. Booth, Commodore of the fleet; 
Icicle (entirely new), owned by Mr. John Rose- 


velt ; Una, by Aaron Inines; Snow Squall, T. V.° 


Johnston ; Haze, by Aaron Inines ; Newsboy, by 
C. Wilkinson; Zula (entirely new), by T. V. 
Johnston ; Flying Dutchman, by Theodore Van 
Kleeck ; and Snow Flake, by Thomas Parish. 
Far up the Hudson, at Tivoli, Germantown, 
Catskill and Athens, the ice-boating has been 
splendid, and a number of boats glide about the 





river with lightning rapidity. Perhaps, how- 
ever, at New Hamburg the best organized sys- 
tem prevails. There an organization exists 
known as ‘“* The New Hamburg Ice-boat Club.” 
It was formed last winter. The boats belonging 
to the New Hamburg Club are eight in number, 
and all of them splendjd ones. Theirnames and 
owners are as follows: 

Flying Cloud, owned by Irving Grinnell ; Qui 
Vive, F. Willis ; Phantom, M. and, A. Van Wyck ; 
Quickstep, W. Le Roy ; Vesper, Drake and Law- 
son ; Scud, W. A. Lawson; Whiff, Irving Grin- 
nell; Daisy, J, Losee, Jr. 

Ice-boating, under skillful management, is 
probably the most exhilarating winter sport yet 
discovered. It concentrates, in the short Jife 
of the pure unsnowed ice-sheet, all the merry 
charm of winter. It is skating, sleighing, and 
boating combined. Both on the Hudson and 
on the Great American Lakes the sport is en- 
joyed in the most ecstatic degree by beaux and 
belles alike. The boats, under fair favor from 
the wind, make readily a mile a minute. Pos- 
sessing the combined advantages of running 
and flying, these hippogriffins make little ac- 
count of air-holes or cracks, and one of them 
was lately seen to leap over a crevasse thirteen 
feet wide, landing safely on the solid ice be- 
yond. 

In the preparation of the engraving we have 
followed the usual custom of this establishment, 
where practicable, by dispatching an ambulant 
photographer, one of those attached to our 
staff. A photographic artist was sent by us up 
the river, and secured accurate likenesses of 
the Zephyr and Icicle, to supplement and verify 
the pencil of the draughtsman who sketched 
the scene. 








WILLIAM HALFORD. 


Tuis sailor-like face is that of William Hal- 
ford, sole survivor of five persons who sailed in 
a small boat from Ocean Island to Honolulu, a 
distance of fifteen hundred miles, to obtain suc- 
cor for the wrecked crew of the United States 
Steamer Saginaw. 

The Saginaw, it will, be recollected, was a 
Government surveying steamer of six guns, 
commanded by Lieutenant Montgomery Sicard, 
which went ashore on Ocean Island, in the 
Pacific, among dangerous shoals almost un- 
known to the chart-makers. She was cast 
ashore October 29th, 1870, and finally went to 
pieces on the 14th of November. The island 
yielded nothing for food, and in consequence of 
the heavy surf it was almost impossible to 
obtain provisions from the disintegrating ship. 
Of those who attempted the perilous voyage to 
Honolulu, few had the lucky fate of the hardy 
sailor whose portrait we engrave. One expe- 
dition of the sort was terribly fatal. On the 
18th of November, the executive officer of the 
Saginaw, Lieutenant Talbot, with some of the 
sub-officers, started in the gig for the Sandwich 
Islands, and on the 18th of December, one 
month afterward, came in sight of Kanai, one 
of the Sandwich Islands group, but all were so 
exhausted because of their continued privation 
and suffering that, while attempting to make a 
landing, Lieutenant Talbot, the executive offi- 
cer; Peter Franciss, quartermaster ; and James 
Muir and John Andrew, sailors, were drowned 
in the surf. Their bodies were subsequently 
found on the beach and were interred. The 
survivors immediately took measures to for- 
ward to Honolulu the news of their arrival at 
Kanai and the loss of the Saginaw at Ocean 
Island, and upon receipt of the information the 
United States Minister chartered the Kona 
packet, placed a supply of provisions and 
water on board, and dispatched her to the re- 
lief of the shipwrecked seamen. Two days later 
the Sandwich Islands Government placed the 
steamer Kilanea at the service of the United 
States Minister, and he immediately dispatched 
her to the scene of the disaster, where the ship- 
wrecked crew were living miserably on quarter 
rations, 

Admiral Winslow, commanding the Pacific 
fleet, has accepted the dedication of the original 
portrait of the brave Halford, which was photo- 
graphed for gratuitous distribution in the 
United States Navy, by Bradley & Rulofson, 
San Francisco. 








GENERAL BOURBAKI. 


GENERAL BourBAKkI, late Commander-in-Chief 
of the French Army of the North, and more re- 
cently attached to the Army of the Loire, is 
one of the few generals of the old French army 
at présent at liberty whose names are known 
to the world at large. 

Bourbaki commanded the ‘Imperial Guard, 
which formed part of the army under Marshal 
Bazaine, driven into Metz by Prince Frederick 
Charles. He was supposed to be quietly there, 
when he astonished the world by appearing at 
Chiselhurst, the residence of the ex-Empress. 
It seems probable that he was employed on 
some mission with a view to a Napoleonic re- 
storation. However that may be, he did not 
return to Metz, but placed his sword at the ser- 
vice of the Provisional Government of France, 
and was deputed to organize the defense of 
the northern provinces. He entered ener- 
getically on his task, and successes have aided 
his efforts to infuse the spirit of resistance in 
the troops under his command, and the nume- 
rous raw levies he has to mold into available 
corps. In his command of the Imperial Guard 
at Borny, Gravelotte, and Mars la Tour, he 
achieved results which have rendered his re- 
putation for skill, bravery, and the power of 
organization, without equal in the French army. 
More recently, however, he has partaken of the 
epidemic of failure which has mown down the 
various French generals, of whatever origin ; 
a Bordeaux dispatch indeed of January 23d 
stated that in the east General Bourbaki had 
been engaged since the 17th in.a series of out- 
post skirmishes with the Prussians, in which 
he was generally successful; but at the time 
we write—contemporary with some successes 


of the Garibaldians at Dijon—Bourbaki, in re- 
treat from the east, is waited for near Besangon, 
and will probably fall between two German 
traps, 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


Dr. Livinastone, the immortal, is heard 
from. 


Doctor Pussy, of Oxford, has been alarin- 
ingly ill. 


Raten Wa.po Emerson will be sixty-eight 
next May. 


Tue “Sala-boy’s” dream is to wear the 
literary mantle of Charles Dickens. 


Eveénte is about to move to Cassel—Queen 
to King’s Cassel—to be near her mate. 


Jay Cooxe has given a handsome sum of 
money to a Sunday-school in Atlanta, Ga. — 


Macreapy, the tragedian, is about to pub- 
lish a volume of reminiscences of Dickens. 


Mr. Swinspurne’s new volume, “ Songs 
before Sunrise,’’ appeared in London, January 11th. 


Mr. Ore Bott, according to the Boston 
Gazette, will hereafter reside at No. 6 St. James street, 
in that city. 


Grorce Ticknor, the distinguished historian 
of Spanish literature, died in Boston, January 26th, 
aged near eighty. 


Tue wife of T. Buchanan Read, the poet- 
painter, bears a striking facial resemblance to the 
world-renowned Venus de Medici in the Pitti Palace, 
at Florence. 


“THE AWAKENING OF THE Arts,” written by 
Julius Redenberg, for the Beethoven Centennial, at 
Dresden, is reported as having had immense success. 


Tue wife of Marshal Canrobert, who re- 
cently arrived at Stuttgart in company with her two 
children, is a handsome woman about thirty years of 


age. 

Irma is in Paris. Rose Bell died recently 
in London, of cancer. Tostée and Aujac are singing 
in Brussels. Leduc has been in the war, and lost one 


of his legs. 


Prestpent Beren, of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, New York, has been 
invited to address the Rhode Island Legislature on 
that subject. 


Tue German astronomer Tempel, who is 
known as the discoverer of several planets and 
comets, is living at Marseilles in a condition of ex- 
treme indigence. 


Fatner Hyacintae contemplates another 
visit to the United States next autumn, convinced 
that he did not see half enough of the country when 
he was here before. 


Serceant Rosrnson, the soldier who saved 
the life of ex-Secretary Seward at the time of the 
Assassination Conspiracy, is to receive from Uongress 
a gold medal and $5,000. 


Fanny Extsier, the once famous dancer, 
is not only still alive, but quite vigorous in health, 
and enjoys the luxuries her large fortune yields her. 
She is declared a regular sybarite. 


Tue statue of Governor Andrew has arrived 
at Boston from Leghorn, and is to be placed at once 
in Doric Hall, at the State House, on a pedestal in a 
niche at the left of the battle-flags. 


An impersonal :—Who is the gentleman of 
Napoleon, Ark., a man who had been guilty of not 
less than nine homicides, who was recently elected 
constable by an »verwhelming majority? 


Bisuor Mc Invaiyeg, of Ohio, oe that of all 
the bishops 9! the Protestant aioe Church conse- 
crated before himself, not one is living; and of those 
consecrated with him, thirty-nine years ago, only one 
survives. 


Ir is a curious fact that most of the great 
musical composers have been childless, Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Corelli, Pergolesi, Rossini, Spon- 
tim, Auber, Wagner and Schumann are among the - 

tances. 


Kine Wiuiam, on being asked what he 
thought was the most wonderful thing in Versailles, 
replied by quoting the words of the Doge of Genoa to 
Louis XIV.: ‘‘ C’est de m’y voir.” (It is to find my- 
self here.) 


Louis Napoteon is known among the work- 
men of the French capital to this day as Boustrapa, 
from the initial syllables of the three Fey PR conn wel 
Strasbourg and Paris—which were the scenes of his 
first exploits, 


Captain O. F. Hatt, the Arctic explorer, 
once published a penny paper, The Press, in Cincin- 
nati, where he accustomed himself to cold weather 
by camping out on Mount Adams under a musquito- 
net in mid-winter. 


Epwin R. Campsett, now-in San Fran- 
cisco, though hardly forty-five, boasts that he has 
killed in his editorial capacity not less than twenty- 
nine newspapers. ginally a practical printer, he 
has become a practical undertaker. 


Tue new Delaware Senator, “ which it is ” 
a Saulsbury, of course, had a reception the other 
night in W m, and it is said no liquor was set 
upon the table or partaken of in any way. It is inti- 
mated that herein lies the secret of Eli’s late victory 
over Willard. 


A Frencu prisoner named Berlan escaped 
from Landshut, Bavaria, and, on being recaptured, 
was searched, when letters were found upon his per- 
son implicating himself and two others in the noto- 
rious Traupmann murder, Jt is probable that he will 
be handed over to the French civil.authorities, 


Tue Rev. Mrs. Van Cott, the Methodist 
Crangelist, 2078 At tn OO rarer atan she has 
y ed 341 sermons, held 296 prayer meetings 
love feas 


and traveled 5,918 miles. the same time 1,500 
persons have joined the Methods i 
under her : 


Art Mechlin, an autograph receipt is shown 
from Rubens for payment (about 1,900 florins) of eight 
of his pictures, two or three of the number among his 
most famous works. He finished all of them in less 
than three months. Rubens’s paintings have ad- 
vanced somewhat since his day. Those eight, for 
which he got less than $800, could not now be pur- 
chased for $80,000, 


Geneva fairly overflows with titled exiles. 
Isabella of Spain and Henry V. of France lead the 
royalties—the latter under the modest title of M. 
Aubry. Prince Plon-Plon and his wife, Prin Clo- 
tilde, lead the minor notables. Having sold their 
luxurious villa, Prangi, they live quite plainly in a 
hotel. A number of ladies and gentlemen of the 


. Court cluster about these Imperial relics, and two or 


three ex-Prefects keep up the illusion of the old days 
of riotous festivity. There are several editors of the 





late régime, M. Villemessant, of the Figaro, among 
them. ' 
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“SLEIGH TIME.” 
BY ARTHUR MATTHISON,. 


THRovGH the bright, clear air, 
O’er the sparkling snow, 

How merrily glide the sleighs! 
How the light whips lash, 
And the bright bells clash! 

Oh, joyous wintry days! 


For the bright, clear laugh, 
And the sparkling eye, 
Are there, like the air and the snow; 
And, smart as whip, 
Belles jest and quip, 
As the flying sleighs quick go. 


Oh, ye Belles and bells, 
Sparkling eyes and snow! 
How well your charms combine ! 
Oh, ye jests and qui 
Merry laughs and whips! 
Oh, sleigh-time, be e’er mine! 








THE LOST LINK; 


OR, 


THE FORTUNES OF A WAIF. 


CHAPTER’ XXXII. 


“Orrvia, will you sing to me? I am tired, 
and want to sleep, and Frank will not be home 
for another hour.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Mervyn (as we continue 
to call the ci-devant Helen Trenchard), and the 
spot a secluded villa, about fifteen miles from 
London, where the foundling had found a home 
for nearly eighteen long months, 

An elegant though modest little domain was 
this rural retreat of the whilom dependent of 
Sir Rupert Dacre. The house, small indeed, 
but exquisitely appointed and furnished, af- 
forded sufficient scope for the comfort, pleasure 
and taste of the recluse tenant and her young 
charge. And for the newly-enfranchised Frank 
(the once enslaved attendant on a tyrannical 
invalid) it afforded a convenient retreat when 
his health and his purse failed, under his pres- 
ent career of pleasure and gayety. 

There appeared a lull in the eventful life of 
the three thus assembled in that quiet home. 
Helen’s resolute will actually staid, as it 
would seem, the progress of the disease that 
had prostrated her frame; and yet it might 
have been evident to an acute observer that 
she did not value life for life’s sake. It might 
have been revealed by the experienced physi- 
cian whom she had consulted but the day be- 
fore that on which we again bring her before 
the notice of our readers. 

“Doctor Harmer,” she had said, “can you 
cure me ?—and what is my real disease? An- 
swer frankly and in few words.” 

The physician paused. He placed his hand 
once more on the wrist; then the ominous 
stethoscope, that has brought tidings of death 
and danger to so many doomed ones, was ap- | 
plied once more. 

Helen remained motionless while the exami- 
nation was being made. Not a gesture dis- 
turbed the operations of the doctor, not a 
whisper diverted his attention ; then he raised 
himself, with a prolonged breath, as if his mind 
Was now made up. 

‘*Now,” she said, firmly, “in few words, 
mind.” 

“Then, in few words,” said he, “ your cure 
is impossible, save at a great risk ; that is, the 
sole means of cure might kill. It is for you to 
make your choice.” 

“And what next?” she asked. “If I will 
not run the risk, how long can I live ?” 

‘That depends on yourself,” he replied. 
‘For your malady there are remedies that give 
a false vigor and power to the patient, and 
those I suspect you have already tried to some 
extent ; but they imevitably shorten life, and 
bring either sudden or a miserably suffering 
death. On the other hand, if you remain in 
entire quiet of mind and body, and abstain 
from these artificial stimulants to the vital 
powers, the mischief will be but slow, and I 
might even promise you, so far as a fallible 
man’s judgment goes, ten years longer of life.” 

“ And if I will not remain in that chrysalis 
state, how long?” she asked. 

‘¢T do not consider you would last two years,” 
replied the physician ; ‘‘ and it would need the 
greatest skill and precaution on your part and 
mine even to ward off so long the last fatal en- 
croachment of the disease.” 

The lady remained for some moments in 
deep thought. Then she suddenly raised her 
drooping head with a firm, dauntless look. 

‘Doctor Harmer, I thank you,” she said ; 
“you have told me the truth. I have power- 
ful motives to live like other people for a time, 
but I have also urgent duties to perform, abso- 


- lute and painful arrangements to make ; so the 


luxury of rest is not for me. You must prop 
me up for action as best you can, and I must 
take the risk.” 

She ceased, and the doctor saw that all argu- 
ment was useless. The only course he could 
take was to guard the willful patient, as much 
as might be, from herself; and ere he left her. 
the course of treatment was prescribed, and 
full directions were given in every case of sud- 
den emergency. Then, and not tfll then, when 
he had quitted the room and the house, Helen 
cast herself on her couch, and a strong shiver 
thrilled her frame. She had taken her resolve 
—slie had dared death—she had chosen it. It 
was. now staring her face to face ; not the pro- 

bling of years, but 
sure, exhausting, and it might be sudden death. 
She was but a woman, and that prospect could 
scarcely fail to bring terror to even her strong 





nerves. But it passed; the weakness was con- 
quered, and the determined calmness that had 
for years marked her features once again set- 
tled on them as their habitual expression. 

Much was to be done. She had chosen to 
pay the price for its accomplishment, and it 
should not be given for naught. 

She rose, sat down to her writing-table, and 
a few rapidly-written lines summoned her 
“son” to her side. Even in the privacy of 
their most secret interviews, in the private cor- 
respondence with her whilom “ nephew,” she 
religiously preserved that epithet ; and Mark 
had at last carelessly and unresistingly sub- 
mitted to the caprice. But to return to this 
evening, when he was looked for with the se- 
cret impatience and outward calmness that 
were the characteristics of the woman. 

It was a lovely August twilight. The French 
windows were open to admit the air, bringing 
loads of sweet, fresh perfume into the apart- 
ment—Heaven’s own sweet odors, so unlike 
the faint overpowering scents of man’s creation. 

Olivia had moved to.the piano, at the lady’s 
request, and, without delay or prelude, her 
voice poured forth a flood of gushing melody 
that mingled, as it were, with the sounds and 
odors, in an unearthly sweetness. Could it be, 
indeed, the foundling girl whom we presented 
to our readers in the breakfast-room at Albyns? 
Look at her now. The tall, graceful form, 
which had sprung up like an oriental plant 
during that long sickness which followed the 
heroic risking of her young life, was entirely 
unlike the tiny unformed figure of the child. 
The pure brunette skin, all but colorless, was 
finely grained and clear; the lips had gained 
the rich moist coral hue of early maidenhood ; 
and the hair and eyes, that had ever redeemed 
the plainness of the sallow, sunken face, was 
even more dazzlingly beautiful than ever. 
Moreover, the filling up and rounding of the 
cheeks had brought out into strong relief those 
perfections that had been hitherto unsuspected. 
The strict, faultless oval of the face gave a Ma- 
donna sweetness to the outline, while the pen- 
sive sadness of its habitual expression, strength- 
ened by the intellectual brow, the fire and 
thought in the speaking eyes, was akin to the 
genius and passion of the woman. 

Olivia was not beautiful; she never would be 
strictly pronounced so; but there was a mar- 
velous charm in that form and face that threw 
more brilliant beauty into the shade—the charm 
of genius, of a high and noble nature, and of an 
uncommon and striking style of feature and ex- 
pression. 

Helen Mervyn gazed on her from the sofa 
where she had placed herself; her eyes were 
strangely free from the sleep of which she had 
spoken, and her mind appeared busy with 
many engrossing feverish thoughts. Her lips 
moved, and now and then low moans escaped 
them. 

“Yes, she is worthy—quite worthy. It will 
well befit him and her.” 

At the moment Olivia had finished one of 
those swelling cadences, and the words imper- 
fectly caught her ear. She hastily rose and 
went toward the speaker. 

“Did you speak, dear madame ?” she asked, 
in the gentle accents that Mrs. Mervyn’s suffer- 
ing, rather than her own affectionate feelings, 
brought to her lips. ‘Is my voice too power- 
ful for you to sieep ?” 

‘‘ No, dear girl, no,” she replied; “ I did but 
marvel at its beauty. Olivia, you would have 
won fame and fortune ‘as a public singer, had 
you been placed in such a position by birth.” 

‘* By birth !” repeated the girl, flushing some- 
what scornfully. ‘*How do I know to what my 
birth did entitle me, Mrs. Mervyn? Eighteen 
months have elapsed since you first hinted to 
me that you knew, or suspected, something as 
to my birth ; and yet I am as ignorant and as de- 
pendent as was the orphan girl at Barbadoes, 
or at Albyns. ‘I have been patient, credulous ; 
but it cannot last much longer. I cannot brook 
a state of hopeless pauperism, nor would I have 
endured it, save for your hints and vailed 
promises.” 

The lady looked surprised, yet not altogether 
displeased, at this outburst. 

‘“‘What has thus troubled you, Olivia?” she 
asked, calmly. ‘“‘ Have you aught to complain 
of? Are you not kindly, nay, tenderly cared 
for? and are any of your natural wishes de- 
nied, save, indeed, that desire for society that 
is the proper accompaniment of your age, but 
which, for the present, must be postponed ? 
Many an earl’s daughter is still in a school- 
room at your years, Olivia.” 

The girl’s foot tapped impatiently, and her 
little hand clinched the cross that hung as 
usual from her neck. 

‘You do not or will not understand me !” 
she exclaimed, impetuously. ‘' Do you think I 
would mingie in society if I could, under the 
false pretenses with which a borrowed name, 
an unknown lineage, wouldsurroundme? No, 
Mrs. Mervyn, it is not any want of actual com- 
forts or kindness that is clouding and poisoning 
my whole life ; it is the humiliation of depend- 
ence, the suspicion that I am, in a measure 
deceived, for some unknown purpose—that i 
am made a tool and means for your own ends ; 
it is that which I will not, carmot longer en- 
dure. Trust me, and you shall never repent 
the confidence. I am no child, nor impatient 
simpleton, to refuse to wait, if waiting be 
needful.” 

Mrs, Mervyn’s calm patience was unruffled. 
Olivia’s implied charges and fiery impetuosity 
were listened to with a gentle attention that 
they scarcely could have expected to receive. 

‘‘You are right,” she said, ‘‘ quite right, and 
yet quite wrong ; right in your apparent griev- 
ance—wrong in your suspicions. How have I 
wronged you? Olivia, think once more. It 
was by @ pure accident that I ever conceived 
the idea that I could unravel the mystery of 
your birth, and by my own free will that I un- 
dertook the task. And if I choose my own 
way and time in fulfilling it, what then? So 
long as I shelter and guard you from harm, and 
secure you from the false position of which you 





speak, you have little, very little, to complain 
of. And, as to myself, if I do unite long- 
formed plans and wishes with the development 
of your history, I say again, have I not justice 
on my side? If it will be sufficient for me to 
assure you that I have little doubt that lam 
right—that you really do possess a claim to the 
name that I suspect you to bear, I can truly 
Say that every research confirms the belief. 
Still, I lack one link, one proof, and it may be 
months ere I can’ obtain it. I may fail alto- 
gether, and then you will have cause to thank 
the friend that has saved you from disappoint- 
ment.” 

The girl listened with the long lashes fring- 
ing her pale cheek, and her eyes resting on the 
ground, There was an air of truth, a plausi- 
bility in what Mrs. Mervyn said; and yet it 
had not the sharp ring of the “true metal” 
to Olivia’s ears. 

‘* Excuse me, Mrs. Mervyn,” she said, firmly ; 
“but I am surely the best, the only judge of 
my own feelings and interests in this matter. 
I cannot force you to give me the information 
I ask, and which certainly concerns me far 
more nearly than it can do yourself; but I can 
act for myself as a free agent, now that my 
only lawful guardian is out of reach of advice, 
and it is for me to consider what Iny course of 
conduct shall be—equaily with yourself to de- 
cide on yours, If I prefer tasting the doubtful 
fruit of the tree of knowledge,” she adéed, 
with a sad smile, “I can but take the conse- 
quences of my folly. Mrs. Mervyn, if fear for 
me is the true reason of your concealment, I 
at once and for ever sweep it away. Ican bear 
and understand the truth, and endure disap- 
pointment. Will that satisfy you?” 

It was difficult to evade the searching 
inquiry of Olivia’s eyes—impossible to misun- 
derstand the firm tones of her voice. 

There was a pause; scarcely a sound dis- 
turbed the stillness of that quiet apartment for 
some minutes; then Mrs. Mervyn spoke in a 
more tremulous tone than was common with 
her. 

‘Olivia, I will not reproach you,” she said ; 
“T will not remind you that your preserver 
and guardian, as you style him, left you in my 
care, and that till his strange silence ceases I 
am bound to observe the trust; but I will at 
least beg you to wait for a short period longer. 
I have much to occupy and disquiet me just 
now. I will not trespass long on your patience 
—I will but ask another month, and then I will 
tell you all, or bury it in my own heart till all 
is changed, and, it may be, till I am in the 
grave.” 

The last words were spoken in a low, plain- 
tive tone, that might well touch the susceptible 
heart of the orphan. Still the base coin was 
not sufficiently disguised to perform its office, 
and Olivia was strangely stony and impene- 
trable to the sympathy demanded of her. 

It was perhaps well for the peace and amity 
of both that the quick, firm step of the ex- 
pected guest was heard on the path at the 
instant. The pale cheek of Helen flushed at 
the welcome sound, and Olivia instinctively 
rose to leave the room. Nor did her hostess 
prevent the movement. She was not sorry to 
have an undisturbed interview with Frank ere 
ne met’her protégée ; and the burden on her 
mind craved for relief and sympathy. 

Scarcely had the foundling closed the door 
behind her before the ci-devant secretary of 
Sir Rupert Dacre entered. ‘ 

Frank Mervyn was certainly much changed 
from the ‘‘ Mark Trenchard,” of Dacre Abbey. 
His dress, arranged in the very extreme of 
fashion, his air of mingled dissipation and sort 
of spurious high breeding, his eager, hawk-like 
look, his sallow cheeks, all spoke of a life of 
gayety and of a feverish and uneasy restless- 
ness that ought scarcely to have belonged to 
the fortunate possessor of two thousand a year. 
Yet Helen held out her hand, and her eyes 
scanned with greedy tenderness the features 
and marked the slightest look and gesture of 
the young relative she had done such fearful 
wrong to serve. 

“Are you well, Frank?” she asked, anx- 
iously. ‘I have been expecting your coming 
so long. What has kept you from me ?” 

He threw himself carelessly in a chair, after 
lightly touching her cheek with his lips. 

“T have been in a very whirl of engage- 
ments,” he said; “‘regularly hunted up. Not 
a moment to spare. Could not have been 
down to-night—only, you see, auntie, I’m hard 
up.” 

“ Aunt—hard up,” she repeated, frowningly. 
‘Have I not told you never to use that title, 
boy ?—and as to any help from me, it’s impos- 
sible. You have ample—more than ample— 
for every want. I have told you, again and 
again, to keep within your liberal income—an 
income of my giving, mind.” 

‘Nonsense !” he cried, impatiently. ‘No 
use playing such a farce when we're alone. As 
to my income—deuce take it—I found myself 
much better off with my hundred a year at the 
Abbey than my two thousand now. I tell you 
I must have money somehow, and that pretty 
soon. I’m deucedly hard up, or I don’t believe 
you'd have seen me here to-night.” 

Oh,.the keen anguish that came over that 
pale woman’s’features at the words !—the min- 
gled pride and anger, and grief and wounded 
love! It would have been a study for a painter 
to sketch that face. 

“You are candid, at least,” she said ; “ can- 
did, and trustful in my goodness. Have you 
no fear that I may cast you off, or hurl you 
down again to the low level from which I 
raised you ?” 

* Scarcely, because you would go down with 
me !” was the careless reply. 

“And do you think that imports so much to 
me, whose days are numbered ?”. she asked, 
scornfully. ‘Boy, had I no stronger motive 
than such idle fears—no dearer tie to you than 
you imagine—you would receive little aid or 
sympathy at my hands. But it is idle speaking 


thus, when deep and important interests are 
pressing on our attention. 


Tell me, to what 


extent are you involved, and how much do 
you need ?” 

“Oh, nothing so very deadly,” he replied, 
‘A cool five hundred or so would do for the 
present, Iam young, you see, and all is fresh 
and relishing to me. I suppose it will satiate 
in time, and then I shall reform, and live like 
a miser or a parson. But I must and will have 
my fling, and I must have the money some- 
how.” 

Mrs, Mervyn was silent for a moment or two. 

* And if I do find it,” she said, ‘‘ which you 
have no right to expect, I must have obedience, 
I tell you—implicit obedience, more especially 
when I am guiding you to a pinnacle of which 
you cannot even dream.” 

“You might as well draw it mild, aunt,” 
said he, shrugging his shoulders, “I am not 
a boy ; and as to my obligation to you, I sus- 
pect that if I had not carried out your own 
plans and fancies, you would not have brought 
me to the position in which I stand. What is 
it you want ofme? And by what right do you 
expect I shall follow you like an infant at his 
nurse’s apron ?” 

She looked firmly at him, with a mingling of 
bitter reproach and ineffable tenderness, 

“What do I want of you?” she repeated. 
“An easy and most richly paid compliance. 
By what right do I expect obedience? Boy, 
by the right of a mother !” 

The young man sprang to his feet as if he 
had been galvanized. 

‘*Mother !” he exclaimed. ‘You are jest- 
ing —imposing on my credulity. Why, have 
you not often told me you were not married— 
that you and my father were brother and 
sister ?” 

‘TI never was married,” she said, with a sad 
smile; ‘‘and my real name and that of my 
brother were indeed too certainly identical. 
But my weakness was but that of too easy cre- 
dulity, and the blood that flows in your veins 
was far nobler than that of the country parson, 
Now do you comprehend !” 

A flush of shame—deep, angry, mortified 
shame—overspread the handsome face of the 
young man, and proved that some true and 
honorable feelings did still exist in his heart. 

“It is a matter of pride, certainly,” he re- 
plied with bitterness. ‘‘ And whom have I the 
disgrace to call father ” 

“Oh Frank, Frank!” she said, paling to a 
corpse-like hue—‘‘not from you—not from 
you should that reproach come. My boy, I 
have done my utmost to atone. I will do yet 
more to make up to you for a shame that need 
never be known; but do love me, love me. 
Be at least a son to me, for I have sinned and 
suffered for you.” : 

A gush of tears rushed down her pale cheeks, 
and with a sudden impulse she started from 
her couch, and threw her arms round his neck. 
The young man rather endured than returned 
the caress. 

“Well, well,” he said, “it’s no use talking 
and moaning over the past ; let us think of the 
future. What is it you want of me ?” 

“Not so,” she replied, sadly, raising herself 
from his shoulder and sinking once more on 
her pillow. ‘“ As I have at last broken through 
the restraint I had imposed on myself, I will 
tell you all, and engage your assistance by the 
confidence I repose in you. But mind, if you do 
not obey and forward the plans I have so long 
cherished and carried on, I swear to you that 
you shall not depend on any love or ties that 
blood and birth entail. I have sinned to accom- 
plish the long purpose of a life, and I will not 
be baffled in its completion, even by my own 
son.” 

He winced: even the name of “ son,” when 
thus rightfully applied, grated on him. 

‘¢Go on,” he said, sullenly. 

‘*T must go back,” she continued, “to the 
time when I was young and trusting, and the 
innocent inmate of my father’s house. Rupert 
Dacre was his pupil, and we met frequently.” 

She paused, then in afew moments resumed, 
hurriedly : 

‘¢T must tell the hideous tale to the end,” she 
said, without looking at herson. ‘You must 
know the truth now, Frank. Rupert Dacre had 
a false and winning tongue, and I, poor young 
fool, believed him. He swore as all men swear 
—said he would marry me, and won me. I 
loved him with all the force and depth of my 
unsullied heart. He—villain that he was—de- 
ceived me, and turned every feeling of my 
heart and soul into bitterness ana hate, After 
your birth the bitter truth came at last upon 
me. <A distant cousin of the Earl of Ashton, 
young, beautiful, but portionless, stole the love 
and obtained the hand that I had sacrificed so 
much to win. Sir Rupert Dacre married, and 
= that day I vowed vengeance on him and 

er. 


“T need not tell you all now, Frank—I will 
not—for to do so would involve details that 
must not yet be made known, even to you; and 
I forestall the last grand crisis of the fate of his 
family and of that of his hated bride. But at 
last I had a grand revenge over them. They 
were wretched, most wretched, and finally she 
died—a victim to her own broken heart and his 
jealousy and gloomy tyranny. And he—he 
loved her, and yet endured the agonizing tor- 
ture of believing her false, and knowing him- 
self to be hated. So much for their lives, 
which were at least to the full as miserable as 
mine. And for the sons, you know, at least 
much of their fate, their sins and sorrows. 
There is still much to be done to complete 
their hereditary curse, and to work out my 
whole scheme of vengeance. And for this, and 
for your own advancement, even to an un- 
dreamed-of pinnacle of greatness, I demand 
your submission, your trust, your co-operation.” 

The young man had listened, almost with a 
stunned bewilderment that paralyzed every 
active personal feeling.” He, the son of the 
stern despot, on whose caprice he had waited 
for so many years; he, the brother of the 
haughty owner of Dacre Abbey, the betrothed 
husband of Lady Alice Compton—it was in- 





credible. Yet the time and manner in which 
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it had been told confirmed its truth. There 
could be no doubt. And for the moment he 
scarcely knew whether to despise or admire 
the weak and erring, yet indomitable woman 
whom he was called upon to salute as 
“mother.” At last he spoke. 

“It is hard to feel,” he said, bitterly, ‘that 
the very name I bear is false. I am no bigot, 
no purist, but yet I loathe the disgrace that 
you have brought on my head.” 

“But you need not—you need not,” she ex- 
claimed, eagerly ; ‘only be guided by me, and 
you shall ascerd to wealth and greatness, and 
to a name in which all else will be extinguished 
and forgotten. But I dare not, I will not tell 
any human being the full scheme that I have 
formed, nor the knowledge I have accidentally 
gained. There is but one proof of obedience 
and trust that I exact from you. Listen, boy; 
you must win and woo, and it may be wed, the 
foundling ward of Algernon Dacre — Olivia 
Abdy, as she has been called, and may still be 
styled, till another name is found for her.” 

The young man started, and laughed con- 
temptuously. 

“You must be jesting,” he said. “It isa 
strange remedy for one who himself is base- 
born to wed a nameless, portionless foundling. 
You are but trying my credulity.” 

“Nay,” she replied, with a heavy frown— 
“nay, rebellious boy. I am at least able to 
carry out what I have begun, as you may find 
it to your cost. I am in earnest, in deep and 
sober earnest. You must do this, ay, and suc- 
ceed too, though I warn you it will be a task of 
no small difficulty. The girl’s heart is wrapped 
up in that hated son of Rupert Dacre and the 
beloved darling of his wife. Child that she 
was when he left her, she was yet matured 
enough to love him as women only love, and 
he unconsciously cherished her image in his 
heart, though his fancy had been caught by the 
dazzling heiress. And it will be a sharp and 
salutary wound—yes, a deep and deadly pang— 
if you win her from him.” 

“ Still, that can hardly reconcile me,” he 
said, impatiently. ‘*I am not in love with the 
girl—at least not so deeply as to waive and for- 
get all other obstacles, just to annoy a man who 
went off in chagrin for another girl’s faithless- 
ness. She’s a fascinating creature enough, I 
grant—that is, when she’s not in one of her 
proud, gloomy, cold fits ; and——” 

“Stay, boy; I tell you all depends on your 
winning her!” exclaimed his mother, imperi- 
ously. ‘“‘You talk and weigh her merits like a 
man speaking of a harem slave. The girl is in 
herself one for whose possession hundreds 
would strive, were she to leave this seclusion 
untrammeled by the curse of a doubtful birth. 
Genius, blood, ay, and the highest kind of 
beauty, are not gifts that can be found united, 
save perhaps once in a life; and Olivia com- 
bines them all.” 

Frank listened meditatively. There was an 
influence in his mother’s high force of charac- 
ter and decision that he strove to contend 
against in vain; and though he had perhaps 
scarcely taste and refinement to discern and 
appreciate Olivia’s Teal superiority, his imagi- 
nation somewhat fired at her praises, and the 
idea of a victory over the man who had so 
deeply injured him. 

** And you really fancy that Dacre did have a 
sneaking kindness for her?” he said, doubt- 
ingly. 

“T am certain of it,” she said; “‘and it com- 
bines my plans of revenge and your advance- 
ment far more fully than you can imagine. Let 
it be sufficient to say that, by winning Olivia, 
you may at once attain the height to which I 
would lead you. Now are you satisfied? It is 
a pleasant ordeal, a necessity that many would 
gladly take from choice. Will you shrink from 
securing such a bride—from stretching out your 
hand to pluck the fruit that I put within your 
reach? It is for you to choose between obedi- 
ence and a return to the poverty and the de- 
pendence that attended Mark Trenchard.” 

The young man started. 

“You would not, for your own sake,” he 
replied. 

‘¢ Would I not?” she asked, bitterly. ‘ You 
little know me, if you think I would not.” 

Her eyes flashed warningly as the words 
came from her pale lips. Her son saw all, and 
his own less bold and daring spirit quailed and 
submitted to hers. In truth, Frank inherited 
much of the same temperament that had at 
once worked woe, and saved from despair his 
parent, but mingled with the self-indulgent 
tastes and the shrinking from pain or self-denial 
that ever tended to weaken the sterner attri- 
butes of his character. Wherefore Helen, in 
her utter self-abandonment to the one unflinch- 
ing purpose of her soul, at once preserved her 
influence and the indomitable firmness which 
can alone insure superiority and success. 

“Well,” observed Frank, musingly—“ well, 
it is, as you observe, no such terrib!e penance 
after all—that is, provided the girl does bring 
such advantages in her train. But mind you, I 
will not run my head in the noose irrevocably 
till I can see something tangible. Even you 
might be mistaken in your calculations.” 

‘¢Enough—enough,” she said, with a haughty 
wave of the hand. “It is sufficient for me to 
tell you that, if I were mistaken in my belief, 
the marriage would be worse than useless. 
The blow I aim through this unconscious girl 
will thrill through those hearts in which the 
hated blood of Dacre and Comptonruns. But 
for that, certainly you should be free to choose 
another bride, with name and fortune to sup- 
ply your need. There, it is settled now. You 

will carry out my plans steadily and without 
delay.” 

“Did I fail you once before?” he asked, 
sneeringly. ‘Nothing but the failure of your 
plans shall produce change or treachery in 
mine.” 

‘‘It is well,” she said. ‘And now to speak 
of the other matter on which you touched—the 
money, I mean.” 

“Well,” said the young man, sullenly, ‘I 


must have it, and that in three days from this 
time.” 

‘Tt is a disgrace,” she said, sadly, “ that you 
should need to ask such assistance. Your in- 
come is ample; mine is limited, for I have 
never yet stooped to touch one sovereign of 
my deceiver’s guld. You were reared and edu- 
cated on my savings from the small fortune be- 
queathed to me by my godfather, ere my mis- 
fortune and my shame were known. However, 
I have promised, and I will keep my word ; but 
it is for the last time. I have it not in my 
power to do more for you, unless I drained to 
the dregs the resources which are needed for 
my purpose.” 

She rose slowly, walked to a writing-table, 
and, taking a check-book from a locked drawer, 
she filled up a check, and tore it from the book. 

“There,” she said, ‘that will more than 
cover your extravagance ; bnt let it be a warn- 
ing not to be disregarded for the future. And 
now I will give you a brief hint as to the game 
on which you are entering.” 

She reseated herself by her son on the sofa, 
and for more than half an hour they conversed 
earnestly, though the low, subdued tones in 
which they spoke made it impossible for even 
a@ near listener to catch more than a scattered 
word here and there of the dialogue. 








A CANNON SHOT. 
FRANCE, 1870. 


“Twas a great shot!” One flash of light, 
and next 


Shadow and calm supreme. Life’s myst’ry 
bare 
Cold hearth and untilled field, small needs 
: that vexed 
Sunset on earth. But, oh! the sunrise 
there ! 


‘“oTwas a great shot!” Round him that 
fired it stand 

His comrades, grimly praising — “‘ Faith! 
well done !” 

It need be mighty as the Lord’s right hand, 


To tear a mother from her little one. 


“Twas a great shot !” 
great 

As that poor heart, whose dying passion 
flung 

Its feeble shield ‘twixt its best loved and 


Yet not so swift, so 


Fate ; 
While baby’s laugh through mother’s death- 


cry rung. 
The stern sad flash that bore her soul in 
light 
To Light Eternal, crash that knelled her 
doom, 


Are strange, new playthings, hailed with 
round eyes bright— 

But night steals in, and coldly stills the 
room. 


Wakes but one little whimper, half afraid— 
And will he live, as though she had not 


died ? 
Sin, when a man, as though she had not 
prayed ? 
Nay, Thou that call’dst the children to Thy 
side, 
Thou that dost feed the ravens, give not 
here 


Manna from Heaven—but one icy breath: 
Send not Life’s Angel, God of mothers dear! 
Send Thou a tend’rer messenger—of Death. 


Pure to its mother’s arms her babe restore, 
For e’en in Heaven her heart will bleed, 
be true: 
One moment hold ajar Thy golden door— 
Then lead Thy last, least angel gently 
through ! 








CAT AND DOG BUTCHER’ ESTA- 
BLISHMENT IN PARIS. 


TuHE artist who sends by balloon this sketch 
of the new style Cuisine Francais, accompanies 
it with some remarks: 

“JT send asketch of a dog and cat butcher 
establishment in the St. Germain Market. It is 
hard to be forced to eat horseflesh, but still 
harder to think we may one day or other be 
glad to breakfast on a dog-chop. The aspect of 
this butcher’s stall was horribly disgusting. 
The counter was covered by a dirty, brown cloth, 
upon which the different quarters of the unfor- 
tunate animals lay tumbled together. Some 
attempt, however, was made to cut the joints 
professionally, the legs and shoulders were 
neatly cut off, and the loins ready arranged for 
separation into chops. At the back of the stall 
was a chopping-block, as dirty as the cloth, and 
on it half a dozen recently slaughtered car- 
casses, When the heads of the animals are cut 
off it is difficult to distinguish dog from cat, but 
I concluded from the purple hue, as well as 
from the dimensions of the bodies, that they 
were all dogs. One of the crowd informed me 
that. the cats went off better than the dogs. A 
shoulder and a leg bought bya gentleman, who 
seemed to be a regular customer by the easy 
manner in which-he chose the joints, came to 
ten francs, being at the rate of two francs per 
pound. The master of the establishment ex- 
pressed his regret for the want of variety in his 
present stock, but declared that he had made 
large purchases, and would be able to exhibit a 
fine show next day.” 








“HUNGER KNOWS NO LAW:” A 
SCENE IN METZ. 


THE good citizens of Metz had some cause to 
be glad when the Prussians, with their more 
orderly instinct, came to take the place of the 
lawless troops serving there on garrison. No 
animal of prey is less scrupulous than a really 
hungry Frenchman. The scene we illustrate 





was one of a thousand which demonstrated to 
the thrifty burghers of Metz that the salvation 





they most needed was salvation from their! noble institution and a truly noble incumbent. 


Our artist sketches a street bou- 
tique, where ready-cooked provisions are 
served out. A regular locust invasion has 
beset the place, and is stripping it bare, 
A soldier has snatched a ham from the 
counter, and is passing it to a comrade, 
while a mock disturbance is created by his 
friend in the gray-overcoat and kepi, who.per- 
mits the stout cook to grapple fiercely with 
him for his supposed possession. The receiver, 
meanwhile, provides for the safety of the 
article, with the inimitable wink and shrug of 
the French garrison. The proprietor of the 
restaurant, his fur cap pushed back, stands 
helpless and aghast, leaving the battle to his 
physically better half. In a corner, a soldier, 
just drunk enough to be scrupulous about 
meum and tuum, explains to a friend, by @ con- 
vincing action, the emptiness of his pockets; 
while the friend, who knows a way to buy with- 
out paying anything, smiles sardonically at his 
greenness, 


friends, 








CHATEAU DE LADONCHAMP. 


THE Chateau de Ladonchamp, situated near 
Metz, was considerably damaged during the 
investment of that city. It was first occupied 
by the Germans, but the French opened such a 
heavy fire on the Chateau, that the Germans 
were forced to evacuate the place. 

The Chateau de Ladonchamp, one of the 
most ornamental features of the newer im- 
provements thereabouts, is a rather recently 
erected structure in Rénaissance style. The 
interior of the Chateau, which suffered much 
more seriously than the facade, gives now a 
pitiful sight, and the once fine furniture is only 
a heap of fragments. 








CHRISTMAS IN THE GERMAN 
ARMY AT VERSAILLES. 


An English correspondent, who spent his 
holidays among the sturdy sentinels who have 
been watching over Paris—from the outside— 
says: 

“T am in a position to present you with the 
Christmas menu of the second battalion of the 
One Hundred and Third Regiment on the fore- 
posts: Soup—Liebig’s extract. Fish—Sar- 
dines, caviare. Entrées—Goose sausage, ham 
sausage, a variety of undistinguishable sausage. 
Piéces de résistance — Boiled beef and maca- 
roni, roast mutton and potato-salad. Divertisse- 


ment— Schinken, compot of pears, ditto of| 


apples, preserved sour-krout. Cheese, freslr 
butter, fruit, nuts, biscuits, tarts, etc. The po- 
tables were as follows: One barrel of Frau 
Majorin’s beer still to the good, the other a 
‘dead marine ; very good red wine; cham- 
pagne, iced—a little too much in fact. The 
caterer had stuck the bottles outside on his 
first arrival, and it seemed as if the wine had 
frozen into a solid mass. When it came to be 
poured out it would not run. A proposition 
was made that the bottles should be broken, 
a hatchet fetched, and a portion of cham- 
pagne ice to be served out to each person ; but 
an officer of an inquiring turn of mind, who 
had been pricking the ice on the surface of one 
bottle with a skewer, found that it was only 
about half an inch thick, and that below there 
lay a limpid pint of liquid champagne. We 
pricked all the bottles with the skewer, and 
got on beautifully. After dinner there were 
but two toasts: one was ‘The King of Saxony; 
the other, ‘ Frau Majorin von Schonberg’ (who 
had sent the beer). Both were drunk with en- 
thusiasm ; the latter—in her beer—with posi- 
tive effusion. Then we got to song-singing. 
A young officer came to the front in this line— 
the young Baron von Zehman. Instrumental 
accompaniments were forbidden on account 
of the proximity of the enemy, but the cho- 
ruses were loud enough to raise the dead, let 
alone the Frenchmen. I seem to have a hazy 
notion that somebody tried ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ 
and failed ignominiously.” 








SATURDAY AT A BLEECKER 
STREET SAVINGS BANK. 


WITH many classes the Saturday, not to speak 
it profanely, is a Day of Recompense, as the 
Sunday is a Dies Ire, and the Monday—too gen- 
erally—a Dies non. It is the Last Day, when 
the poor of this world get their reward. Then 
the lean clerk, the sewing-girl, the handmaiden 
and the mechanic, are paid, and such of them 
as are frugal turn off from their Broadway 
course homeward into one of the Savings Insti- 
tutions of populous Bleecker street. Here, in 
some banking sanctuary very different from the 
elegant resorts where the rich make their larger 
deposit, collect the driblets from clerks who 
foresee a rainy day, and from Biddies who are 
accumulating a fund,to bring some hulking 
brother from Cork. Great, but cheerful, is the 
confusion ; vast the precaution of the verdant 
dame who fancies every neighbor a pickpocket ; 
endless the mistakes in calculation of “ poor 
scholards,” and soundless the reservoir of pa- 
tience in the clerks. Tothe hilarious medley 
of the depositors must be added the grudging 
eagerness of those who have come to draw 
upon their fund. Then, all of a sudden, when 
the tide is thickest, time, like a thief, steals 
upon a figure in the dial; the stalwart police- 
man who keeps order snaps the door; and an 
artless maiden, advancing eagerly, comes 
within an ace of being pinched alive in the 
lock, and dying with her wealth upon her—like 
a Persian diver among the pearls. 








THE CHURCH OF THE TRANS- 
FIGURATION, N. Y. 


Mr. SAsINE, in his contemptuous stigma of 
the “Little Church Round the Corner,” con- 
ferred —with small credit to himself —that 
meed of publicity which was needed to a truly 


In the broad blaze of honor and approval with 
which the public of the United States has 
chosen to greet Dr. Houghton, that Christian 
gentleman will only seek a means of wider in- 
fluence, or at most the hope of wider charita- 
ble opportunities. The Rector has been a hard- 
working man, distinguished for his labors 
among the poor, the unfortunate and the lowly. 
Dr. Houghton presided at the funeral of Hol- 
land, the actor, not to get fame, but simply 
because it has been his custom to labor with 
suffering humanity in all forms of wretched- 
ness in this city. Except the laborers at Five 
Points he is better acquainted with the sorrow- 
ing ones of New York than any other clergy- 
man. With the good eminence given by an 
intended insult, himself and charge have come 
prominently befcre the public, and his house 
of worship has passed into history as ‘the 
little church round the corner.” The edifice is 
made up of a series of buildings, joined one 
into another, of different styles and orders of 
architecture, after the manner of the English 
churches. These additions have been made 
from time to time as the necessities and wealth 
of the church allowed. 

In every utterance and manifestation of him- 
self, which this lowly servant of God has per- 
mitted to come before the public, we find the 
same accent of simplicity, purity and charity 
which led him to extend over the motley of 
the comedian the protection of his lawn. In 
no such utterance was this purity loftier than 
in his address on the first Sunday after the 
organization of the parish, in which he ex- 
plained how the church was built, and its title 
chosen : 

“May the name ever prove an appropriate one! 
For, while in fewness of number, we resemble those 
who witnessed the event commemorated—they being 
no more than three—may we also be like them in 
other respects—even in that of the company with 
which they found themselves, that of Christ and the 
beatified ; and of the glory which they were permitted 
to behold. Here may many a soul be transfigured so 
as no fuller, no power but a Divine power, can whiten 
it. Here may many a sinner be transformed into a 
saint, and many a poor and sorrowful soul be made 
rich and joyful. But for the accomplishment of all 
that is proposed, it may well be asked in the language 
of the text : ‘And now, Lord, what is my hope?’ It 
is not in soliciting from the rich their money—though 
we have none. It is not in entreating from land- 
holders ground—though a church cannot be built 
without it, and we have not so much as for the sole of 
our se Re in Hs ons = — we should be un- 
successful. Our ho elsewhere. ‘Trul 
is even in Thee |’ ” ” = 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


New York ball-room belles refresh with 
beef-tea. 


Gop mines have been discovered in Lower 
California. 


Tue Czar discriminates in favor of Ameri- 
can courtiers. 


Tue Richmond flour trade with South 
America is fast reviving. 


Surricrent rain has fallen in California to 
insure an abundant wheat crop. 


Work in the University of California has 
been stopped for want of funds, 


THE present season in Iowa has been one of 
unexampled abundance in game, 


Tue annual burning of the marshes oppo- 
site Bay St. Louis has commenced already. 


A sep of peat has recently been discovered 
on Lincoln Creek, in Seward County, Kan. 


Srx or seven Paris artists have been killed 
during the war, and at least thirty wounded. 


Harry Merces, an American, is building a 
Peruvian railroad across the Andes, to cost $60,000,000. 


THERE is reason to believe that some of the 
prevailing blonde chignons are made of light fantastic 


On ty two citizens of New Orleans pay tax 
ase @ quarter of a million dollars’ worth of real 


Tur sale A lands by the city of Boston last 
ear amoui' to $94,580.27, and th 

gash $9,740.27, ac a 

Tue aerial steamer constructed by Mr. Mor- 


row in San Francisco has made successful trips for 
short distances. 


Warersury, Conn., ha’ a haunted house 
that ejects its inmates into the middle of the street 
during sleeping hours. 


Or nearly 1,300 students who were attend- 
ing the eS Munich last summer, there are 
at present only about 600. 


Tue house in which Napoleon Bonaparte 
was born, at Ajaccio, in 1769, is still standing, and is 
one of the best in Corsica. 


Tue “drunk-room” is a feature of a Louis- 
ville hotel. Transient guests, overcome by Bourbon, 
are cared for therein till sober. 


New York cheese-making has grown to be 
stupendous. Twelve hundred factories are now in 
operation, making one million pounds yearly. 


Trr $10,000 coin prize in the Nevada 
lottery was drawn by ticket number 10,943, whieh is 
supposed to have been sold in the Eastern States, 


Tue one hundred and twelfth anniversary of 
Burns’s birth was observed in New York by the Burns 
Club, January 25th, at Steinway Hall, with addresses 
by Bryant ané Rev. Dr. Osgood, 


A party of New York gentlemen are said 
to have paid $65,000 for the young trotting-horge 
Blackford, in Scatt County, Ky. He made one race 
in public ‘as a three-year-old, in which he is said to 
have scored 2:31. 


Durine the year 1870, 168 persons persons 
were killed and 484 wounded on the railroads of the 
SS a ek — is = _ head of the slain, 

ed; and New York comes fi 
wounded list, with 63. pgp oy 


Ix the House of Representatives, January 
25th, Mr. Brooks, of New York, presented the petition 
of Mr. Frank Leslie for the equalization of the duties 
upon sized and unsized paper, in lieu of the discrimi- 
nation of twenty per cent. and thirty-five per cent. 


A py Senge Rig ieee clerks have just 
return rom Santa Fé, having superintended the 
transportation in safety thither or haf a@ million dol- 
lars on public account. It was inclosed in four light 
iron safes, and conveyed from the terminus of railway 





communication in wagons, undcr a military esco: 
occupying two weeks. * Q 
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RECORDS ® OF * THE * VENETIAN 


INQUISITION. 


No EVIDENCE is to be found in the whole 
series of the Anndtations that torture was ever 
practiced by the Inguisition. With regard to 
the use of poison, there are a few sufliciently 
curious entries. 

Under the date 30th May, 1643, there is a 
note of the secretary, recording that one Pasin 
Pasini brought specimens of various poisons, 
which he offered to the Inqnisitors with a view 
to their use among the hostile troops with 
whom the forces of the Republic were then en- 
gaged. 
jected; yet neither does it appear that the 
scheme was carried into effect. For the secre- 
tary notes that subsequently all these poisons 


were by him collected together and placed “‘in | that they were not often used. 
the ordinary cupboard of their Eminences the | 


Inquisitors.” 


am 


FRANCE.—GERMAN SOLDIERS AT VERSAILLES CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS WITH GIFTS 


In June; 1646, the Governor of Dalmatia sent 
to the Inquisitors to ask them to furnish him 
with poison for the purpose of poisoning the 
wells for the destruction of the Turks. The In- 
quisi' as the record declares, sent him a 
thousand pounds of arsenic for this purpose. 
And it is declared that the poison reached the 
Governor’s hands duly. But whether it was 
used or 10, there is no record to show. 

More than a hundred years later, under the 
date of December 17, 1755, the secretary in- 
serts in the records the following note : 

“Notice having been drawn to the fact that 
the poisonous substances kept for the service 
of the tribunal were scattered about among the 
presses of papers, so as to cause a danger of 
accident; and moreover, that many of these 
substances have become bad by lapse of time ; 
and further, that with regard to many of them, 
neither the nature of them nor the proper dose 
is now known: Therefore their Eminences, 
minded to regularize so delicate a matter in 
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such sort as is needful for the service of the 
tribunal and for safety, have ordered all things 
of this kind to be kept in a separate box, with 
a book in it, that shall explain the nature and 
the proper dose of every article, and which 
shall be thus registered for the enlightenment 
of their successors. 


(Signed) ‘‘ ANDREA DA SEZZE, 
‘* FRANCISCO BALBO, 
‘¢ PIERO BARBARIGO, 
Is not the picture suggested by this entry a 
strange and curious one? Think of the packets 
and bottles of various kinds of poison lying 


* Inquisitors 
of State.” 


It does not seem that his offer was re- | about among the papers in the room of the Pa- 


lazzo Ducale, occupied by the Inquisitors till it 
had been forgotten what they were, and all 
about them! It would at all events seem clear 
Still the 
“Three” are far from any idea of abandoning 
the use of such things. They put them all into 
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a box by themselves, with a pharmacopeia 
that shall also instruct their successors in the 
use of these agents on occasion arising. There 
is a sort of naiveté about the whole entry which 
is very surprising. 

A few years after this, it would seem that re- 
course was had to the newly arranged poison- 
box, on an occasion which is the last instance 
in which the use of poison is mentioned in the 
Annotations. An entry, dated September: 26, 
1768, records that information had _ recently 
reached the Inquisitors that a strange and un- 
known perso had made his appearance in 
Dalmatia and Albania, who announced himself 
as a@ law-giver both in politics and religion— 
called himsef Peter the Third, Czar of Muscovy 
—and, in short, sti:red up the minds of the 
people, got a party of adherents around him, 
and was giving rise to disturbances. There- 
upon the Inquisitors sent the most stringent 
orders—“‘le pits robuste commissiont”—to the 
Governor of Dalmatia to take immediate steps 


to insure that this dangerous impostor should 
be removed out of the world—‘‘tolto dal 
mondo ”—in the most cautious manner possible 
and by the most hidden and secret means that 
could be devised. The Governor, however, de- 
| spite the ‘‘robustness” of these orders, failed 
to find any means of getting rid of the ob- 
noxious impostor. Whereupon the Inquisitors 
deliver a bottle of poison to one Count Zorzi 
Cadich Cornetta, who undertook to proceed to 
Dalmatia and accomplish the desired result. 
Cornetta, however, succeeded no better than 
the Governor, and returning to Venice, gave 
back the bottle he had received to the ‘‘ Three.” 
And that is the last mention of poison that oc- 
curs in the record. 
« Most.of the cases of condemnation to death 
appear to have been occasioned by ordinary 
crimes of a nature that would have been simi- 
| larly visited by the criminal code of any con- 
‘temporary nation. In some cases, indeed, the 
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Inquisition seems to have been specially lenient, 
since we meet with cases of willful murder pun- 
ished by imprisonment for twenty years. But 
there is one case which so curiously illustrates 
the maxims of Venetian State policy, and gives 
so singular an idea of the nature:of the circum- 
stances which were deemed to justify the tak- 
ing away of a life, that we must give it as the 
last of our extracts from these curious records. 

The entry is dated May 29, 1755. 

A certain Mattio Pirona had left Venice with- 
out the authorization of the Government, and 
had betaken himselfto Trieste. He was by trade 
a “‘cavafongo,” literally a mud excavator, as 
we should say a laborer, or a contractor for 
the execution of such works. This man being 
at Trieste, contracted there to execute a canal, 
which, by opening a communication from the 
port to the interior of the city, would be of 
great benefit to the commerce of Trieste. The 
tribunal therefore, ‘considering that every- 
thing which might facilitate the commerce of 
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— 


that city would turn to the disadvantage of the 
commerce of Venice,” addressed to Pirona re- 
peated orders to abandon the work he had 
undertaken, and return to Venice, where a free 
pardon awaited him, besides other advantage. 
ous proposals, Instead, however, of obeying 
these commands, Pirona endeavored te engage 
other Venetians to join him in his undertaking ; 
and when it turned out that the canal did not 
wholly answer the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, himself planned and set to work on the 
execution of a second. ‘ But so great and so 
traitorous offenses on the part of a subject moy- 
ing their Eminences to just indignation, they 
determined to consider this matter as an affair 
of State, and decided to attempt the chastise- 
ment of the culprit as a warning to other sub- 
| jects.” Therefore they dispatched one Gelfino 
Versa, *‘a person well tried in other important 
executions of a like nature,” with orders to find 
the means of ‘*taking out of the world such a 
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fellow as this Pirona, guilty of crime against 
the State.” The price of the service entrusted 
to this emissary was fixed at two hundred and 
sixty sequins, sixty to be paid in advance, and 
two hundred when the job was done ! 


GENERAL MCCLELLAN was sent to San Do- 
mingo, in 1854, to report on its condition to 
the Secretary of War. In his report he says: 
‘There is certainly little reason, judging from 
what I saw, to call Dominica a ‘ white republic.’ 
The great mass of the people are negroes and 
mulattoes. A general indolence and apathy 
appears to reign. There are no indications of 
either commercial or agricultural prosperity. 
Money and the comforts of life are very scarce. 
Wages are low, except when foreigners are the 
employers. The mass of the people seem per- 
fectly contented to eke out their existence in 
cane huts, trusting for support to their bananas 
and cocoanuts.” 





Fesrvary 11, 1871.) 
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THE SWING. 

Ir stands, no beauty on the lawn, 
Though beautiful to me, 

The rugged, crooked, gnarled, stunted, 
Blossoming apple-tree, 

I love to see it rich with blooms, 
Or white with feathery snow, 

Ripening thoughts as well as apples, 
Out of the Long-Ago. 


Twelve summers up the stream of Time; 
It seems but yesterday ; 

I made a swing from its sturdiest bough, 
In a morn of merry May. 

And from it swung my love, my life, 
In the flush of her sunny youth ; 

And I wooed her shyly, won her bravely, 
With all her love and truth. 


And now I swing another as fair, 
She’s nine years old, or ten, 
And she laughs, and sings 
‘* Papa ! 
Swing me again! again!” 
And I swing her again and kiss her. 
Don’t kick at the stars!” I ery, 
And she crackles with laughter, and says, “1 
will 
If you'll, swing me up as high !” 


and shouts, 


Gnarly, crooked, rugged, stunted, 
Blossoming apple-bough ! 

I Go not know in the wide, wide world 
Another as fair as thou ! 

Three loves, three lives, three spirits of Hope, 
Amid thy leaves are hidden, 

And thy fruit is a fruit of Paradise, 
Pleasant and unforbidden. 








FAMOUS CAPITULA- 
TIONS. 


THERE are moments in the first full flush and 
vigor of youth when sorrow seems to us but a 
dream, and death an impossibility. A year or 
two later, in a first illness or a first trouble, 
looking back from a sick-bed, or from the edge 
of some great abyss of misfortune, at the past 
golden period of victorious youth and hope, the 
stricken man sighs and wonders at the change 
that has come upon him. An equal revulsion 
of feeling must accompany the capitulation of a 
great army. Yesterday the soldiers were 
shouting in barrack gateways, polishing brass, 
grinding steel, piling powder-wagons, admiring 
new cannon, counting cartridges, shaking out 
flags, gayly adjusting plumes and epaulets. 
An ocean of bayonets! one hundred thousand 
brave hearts! who can turn their course? who 
can bar their way? Fire and steel are power- 
less before them, and cannon-shots are as 
autumn raindrops. Multiply a wild bull, a lion, 
or a tiger by one hundred thousand, and you 
have even then but afaint approximation to the 
rush, the leap, the force of such an army. Yet 
modern war is but a mathematieal problem 
after all. Drive your army swift as an arrow 
along the base of a given triangle while your 
opponent is blundering up one side and down 
the other to get at you, and you will pass your 
sword through his heart before he even sees it 
glitter. War is the same chess game now that 
it was in the time of that great master-player, 
the first Napolean. There is the board—there 
are the equal ranks of pieces—the knights leap, 
the bishops sidle, the castles sweep the Jine, the 
pawns move timidly—the game appears equal. 
Suddenly the Philidor—the Morphy—moves a 
piece, and the enemy is at once paralyzed. 
There is a dead-lock, his army becomes en- 
tangled in a deadly defile, his queen falls by her 
husband’s very side. Another move. The 
king is checked. The monarch and all his army 
are cooped in a corner, and in deadly danger. 
A feeble move more, and he moves not again. 
That position of things in chess is called check- 
mate ; in war, capitulation. 

And what a capitulation that of MacMahon’s 
army at Sédan, on the 2d of September last! 
On that day, so fatal to France, after that de- 
feat, worse than ten Pavias and six Waterloos, 
there were surrendered to the Prussian inva- 
ders eighty-three thousand French rank and file, 
five hundred and fifty cannon, and ten thou- 
sand horses. It was a defeat worse than Can- 
nee, and as overwhelming as that of Granicus. 
Since Pavia no French monarch had ever been 
takén in siege or battle. No modern European 
nation has ever received so crushing a blow. 

It is only by analysis and historical compari- 
son that it is possible fully to appreciate the 
immense importance of this event. 

The great capitulations recorded in history 
have generally preceded the break-up and hu- 
miliation of some once great, but then effete 
or exhausted nation ; but occasionally, as in the 
case of the Caudine Forks, they have aroused 
all the energy of the defeated nation, and have 
been followed by swift and complete revenge. 
The disaster of the Caudine Forks was one of 
those early misfortunes (321 B.c.) which turned 
the Romans to steel, and made them the invin- 
cible conquerors they soon after became. 
Their foes, the Samnites, were a warlike peo- 
ple, the Kabyles of Italy, who, living in natural 
fortresses on the higher Apennines to the north 
of Naples, hoarded their corn and wine among 
their beech. woods and ravines, despising the 
feebler folk of Latium and Campania, who’ had 
bent before the eagles of the children of Rom- 
ulus. The second Samnite war, according to 
Niebuhr and Arnold, broke out almost immedi- 
ately before the death of Alexander the Great, 
who, in subduing the great decayed empire of 
Persia, was but acting as pioneer to the ob- 
scure nation of whom he had probably hardly 
heard even the name. In their fifth campaign 


- the Romans, determined to subdue all neigh- 
boring. nations, invaded Samnium from the 
Campanian or south side of the Apennines. 
To draw the Romans into the dangerous deiiles 
that lead from the plain of Naples to Benevento 
and the SS valleys of the Apennines, Vaius 
Pontius of 


elesia, the Samnite general, spread 








a report that his army had marched into Apulia, 
The Romans at once drove straight at the 
mountain passes. At Caudium, a gorge (ac- 
cording to Niebuhr) between Ariezzo and 
Arpaia, through which runs the present road 
from Naples to Benevento, the consuls’ four 
legions and a force of auxiliaries (probably), at 
least seventeen thousand men, when all told, 
found themselves hemmed in. The Samnites 
had surrounded them, they were in a trap 
from which there was no escape. Every path 
on the hill was blockea and guarded ; the Sam- 
nites repelled the desperate, maddened rushes 
of the first despair, then waited for famine to 
do its work. The Romans, after many hopeless 
fights and great butchery, laid down their 
swords, gave up six hundred young Roman 
knights as hostages, and agreed to surrender 
every foot of Samnite territory. The captive 
Romans said: ‘* Put us to the sword at once, 
sell us as slaves, or keep us as prisoners till we 
are ransomed, but save our bodies, whether 
living or dead, from all unworthy insults.” 

The Samnite general, a man not without 
Greek culture, having, indeed, it is said, known 
Plato, was generous. He required only that 
the Roman army should, according to the usual 
Roman custom, pass under the yoke. Through 
a gateway of spears the downcast Romans had 
to walk, each man naked all but his kilt. Even 
the consuls were stripped of their paludamenta, 
or war cloaks. In ail else Pontius the Samnite 
proved chivalrous and generous; he ordered 
wagons for the sick and wounded, and gave 
the dejected soldiers bread enough to last them 
till they came within sight of Rome. 

The released men stole into the discomfited 
city at nightfall, and would neither speak nor 
be comforted. The great-hearted, proud peo- 
ple were deeply wounded at their disgrace ; 
all citizens put on mourning, the knights and 
senators, took of their golden rings, stripped 
their togas of the purple borders which marked 
their rank, and all festivals and ceremonies 
were suspended till they could be held in a 
year of better omen. But the proud, pugna- 
cious Romans lost no time in trying to win 
back their tarnished honor. They sent back 
the released men stripped and bound, and 
marched an army into Apulia. In the third 
Samnite war the stubborn enemy of fiery Rome 
was for ever subdued, and in 464 B.c. (after 
nine campaigns) the rugged Samnites became 
at last dependent allies of that growing power, 
fortressed on the Seven Proud Hills above the 
Tiber. 

Our next capitulations must be selected from 
history nearer to us, and therefore more inter- 
esting than that of Rome. The humitiation in 
the cases we now cite may have been slighter, 
but then it was our forefathers’ humiliation, 
and the dates render them more useful as 
points of comparison with the recent over- 
whelming disaster at Sédan. Let us take an 
instance from the war with America, which 
gave the United States their independence—a 
war which never throve in English hands. 
The British generals were stiff, forma! 
martinets, who, disdaining the Yankee sharp- 
shooters, and unwilling or unable to adapt 
themselves to the mode of warfare required in 
@ new country, entangled their armies in path- 
less forests, and placed their regiments where 
they were butchered without the power even 
of taking a dying revenge. Burgoyne was a 
leader of this sort. He arrived at Quebec with 
seven thousand one hundred and seventy-three 
English and German soldiers in May, 1777. 
Investing Ticonderoga, he threw a bridge of 
boats over the Hudson, and encamped on the 
heights of Saratoga. He was soon attacked 
there by Gates, the American general, who ob- 
tained considerable advantage over him in two 
actions, near Stillwater. Burgoyne soon found 
himself with little more than five thousand 
men, no forage for his dying horses, and food 
running short. His Indian allies deserted 
him, no diversion was made in his favor from 
New York. At last, completely hemmed in 
and unable to break away, the outwitted gen- 
eral and his three thousand five hundred men 
laid down their arms. This victory gave the 
colonists the first real hope of final inde- 
pendence. 

Nor was this to be the only disgrace of Eng- 
land during the ill-omened war. In 1781 Lord 
Cornwallis, to revenge the defeat of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Tarleton by General Morgan at the 
battle of the Cowpens, drove Morgan out of 
North Carolina, and defeated Greene at Guil- 
ford. But in the meantime the French and 
Americans were converging on Virginia. See- 
ing an opening, Washington promptly aban- 
doned his intended attack on New York, and 
bore down on the English general. He found 
Cornwallis in an embarrassed position at York- 
town, on the banks of the York River, with 
seven hundred of his men on the opposite 
shore. Yorktown was instantly invested, bat- 
teries opened, and two English redoubts car- 
ried. Cornwallis planned a bold escape by 
crossing to the opposite point, mounting his 
infantry on cavalry horses, cutting his way 
through the French besiegers and breaking 
through to Maryland, Pennsylvania and Jersey, 
to join the English in New York. But the plan 
did not work, and on October the 19th, 1781, 
he surrendered, with seven thousand and sey- 
enty-three men, together with his military 
chest and several ships of war. 

But when we come to the wars of Napoleon, 
we meet with capitulations of much greater 
magnitude. Here was a great player, indeed, 
and though the chess-board was not so large, 
the checkmates were more sudden, and were 
more tremendous in their results. The first 
Italian campaign of Napoleon (1796) was a bril- 
liant sequence of victories. From Monte-Notte 
to Lodi, from Rovere to Rivoli, from Rivoli to 
Arcola, the French carried all before them, and 
ended in cooping the bafiled Wurmser and his 
army within the walls of Mantua. Nine thou- 
sand of the Austrian garrison were soon down 
with marsh-fever, and already nearly all the 
cavalry horses had been killed and salted for 





After a brave and sullen defense, Wurmser, 
with no prospect of relief, and with only three 
days’ more provisions, surrendered on honora- 
ble and generous terms, as Napoleon was eager 
to march on Rome and Venice, Bonaparte re- 
fused to be personally present when the brave 
old soldier surrendered his sword, and his 
twenty thousand men laid down their muskets. 
In that six months siege the Germans are said 
to have lost by disease and in sallies twenty- 
seven thousand men. 

But at Ulm, in 1805, Napoleon had a still 
greater triumph. The French had advanced 
to reconquer Bavaria from the Austrians under 
Mack, who, with a Tyrolese, Dalmatian, and 
Italian army, took the field against them. 
Mack, deserted by the Archduke Ferdinand, 
presently found himself with thirty thousand 
men shut up in Ulm. In vain he waited for 
the arrival of Russian succor, or for the Arch- 
duke Charles to shake off Massena, who was 
hanging on his haunches, After a short inter- 
val of frustrated hope, Mack surrendered with 
his twenty seven thousand men. Napoleon 
stood by a watch-fire on a hillock at the foot of 
the Michaelsberg, as the Austrian soldiers filed 
out between the French infantry and cavalry. 
The Austrians, it is said, flung down their arms 
with irrestrainable anger. 

Great checkmates were those of Ulm and 
Mantua, but, after all, were they to be com- 
pared to that which so lately ended at Sedan 
with the capture of the unhappy French em- 
peror and eighty thousand of his subjects ? 








IMMENSE WHARF IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY— THROUGH TRAFFIC OF THE 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Tue Alia California of January 17th says : 

“A wharf, 11,000 feet long, running out to a depth of 
24 feet at iow tide, and of 31 feet at high tide, in a bay 
like that of San Francisco, having 12 railroad tracks 
upon its last 1,000 feet, a wide carriage-way, a spa- 
cious passenger depot and railroad offices, ware- 
houses and outside storage for 40,000 tons of grain or 
other merchandise, three large docks, one of which 
affords ample space for five of the largest steamers or 
clippers afloat, is not often seen, even in this age of 
railroad and engineering wonders, Such a structure 
has been completed by the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company on the Oakland or east side of the Bay of 
San Francisco. The extreme end of the main wharf 
is only three miles from the foot of Second street, 
where freight is landed in this city, and is less than 
two and a half miles from the foot of Pacific street, 
where passengers are set down on this side. It would 
be much more difficult to build such a long wharf 
with safety on our side of the bay, because the bot- 
tom here is a yielding mud, but on the Oakland side 
there is a hard clay bottom. The main wharf—for 
1,000 feet east of the latter there are two wharves, 
one for Oakland local trains, and one for the regular 
freight and passenger cars of the through overland 
road—is 800 feet wide at the extreme or western end, 
and on it are pens for 500 cattle, two immense ware- 
houses (one 50x500, another 52x600), with the passen- 
ger depot. 75x305 in size. The piles were driven into 
the bottom to a depth of 18 feet. 
‘The massive new freight ferry-boat of the Central 
Pacific Company has been completed, and is now run- 
ning from the Company’s extensive wharves at the 
foot of Second street, in this city, to the Company’s 
wharves and docks above described, on the Oakland 
side of the bay. The boat carries 16 loaded cars on 
each trip, and has, in addition, pens for 300 cattle. 
She can carry 1,000 to 1,280 tons each way per day, 
making the trip across the bay (three miles) in 40 
minutes, when loaded. A railroad now connects the 
Pacific Mail Company’s dock and the Central Pacific 
wharf on this side, by means of which the cargoes of 
the China steamers can be immediately discharged’ 
into the Central Pacific freight cars, and thus the 
utmost dispatch will be attained in the shipment of 
teas, silks, and other fast freight intended for the 
Atlantic States and Europe. The Central Pacific 
Company owns all of the Oakland water-front on 
which its vast wharves are built. It has its own 
docks there, capable of accommodating five of the 
largest clippers or steamers ata time. In future, all 
grain, ores, wool, wine and other merchandise, that 
are to be shipped to Europe or elsewhere by water, 
will be discharged directly on shipboard from the cars 
at the end of the Company’s wharf, while all steamers 
or other craft—those of the Pacific Mail Company 
alone excepted—which come into this port with Ori- 
ental cargoes for the Atlantic States, will go direct to 
the Company’s docks and unload into the cars. In 
this way heavy wharfage tolls, loss of time, double 
handling and its onerous attendant costs, will all be 
avoided.” 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


As a Family Sewing Machine, I consider the 
Grover & Baker superior to any other, requiring less 
labor to run it, and giving more satisfaction in its 
work, particularly in its elasticity of stitch. I have 
tried several other machines, none of which have 
given me the satisfaction which the Grover & Baker 
machine has. Having used it for several years, I un- 
hesitatingly say it is superior to all other machines 
with which I am acquainted. 
Mrs. J. M. Moore, 

Broomall, Delaware County, Pa. 








An Acttvz Minp ayp Vicorovs Bopy can 
only be secured by sound, refreshing sleep. ARTHUR’S 
GREAT HYPNOTIC will insure a sound natural sleep. 
The safest and best sleep producer ever discovered, 
Will relieve or cure Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, 
Mental or Nervous complaints, etc. Price $1. Address 
ARTHUR & Co., 37 Park Row. For sale by Druggists 
generally. 








By Tae Crecuzar Pampuier which the New 
York Advertising Agents, Messrs. George P. Rowell 
& G@o., issue for the use of Advertisers, much in- 
formation is conveyee about all the best advertising 
mediums. * 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. ° 


I nave used my Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
seven years without repairs, and one needle for all 
kinds of family sewing for four years. It is the most 
valuable piece of furniture for me that could be pur- 





Evrorgan ice, for transportation to Suez, 
tested..as follows: Natural ice from Switzerland 
lasted 107 hours; natural ice from Norway, 115 
hours ; artificial ice, made by the Carre machine, 135 
hours; natural ice from Boston, Mass., 138 hours; 
artificial ice, made by the Tellier machine, 144 hours, 








Wantrep—Students to learn Phrenology and - 
how to read character Clergymen, lawyers, physi- 
cians and teachers may pursue it with pleasure and 
profit. Send stamp for circular to S. R, WELLS, 389 
Broadway, N. Y. 801-2 








or Sore Throat, 


To Cure a Cough, one, 4 a 
AL TROCHES. 


use BROWN’S BRONCH 
792-803 


~ FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES AND TAN, 


Use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. It 
is reliable and harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 
PERRY, Darmatologist, 49 Bond street, New York. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, 794-806 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE 


For Pimply Eruptions, Black Heads, Flesh Worms, 
or Grubs, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use PERRY’S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY. Pre- 
pared only by Dr. B. OC. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
arn Street, New York. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


AN INDEPENDENT FORTUNE 
IN FOUR MONTHS. 


Can be made in a quiet way by men that are capable 
of keeping the secret. Samples and full particulars 
sent for $1. Addr.ss 


JAMES RULED, 62 Broadway, N. ¥. 
802-5 














HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 

THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents Wanted in Every Town. 

Send for Circular and Sample Stocking, to 


oi {pINKLEY KNITTING MACH. Co., Bath, Me. 





Portability combined with 
great power in FIELD, MA- 
RINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general outdoor day 
and night double perspective 
glasses , will show distinctly 
7 @ person, to know him, at 
from two to six miles. Spec- 

= tacles of the greatest trans- 
parent power, to strengthen and improve the sight, 
without the distressing result of frequent changes. 
Catalogues sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 
OcULISTS’ OPTICIAN, 687 Broadway, New York. tf 








Deer CLIPPER !—The Jolliest, Richest, 
Spiciest and Best Comic Paper in America, 
Filled with droll Yarns, funny Stories, tough Jokes, 
etc. We give one dozen Oroide Gold Pens and the 
CLIPPER one year for 25c. Cheapest paper in the 
world. Subscribe NOW. Specimen 6c, Address 
CLIPPER, Elsie, Mich. 





NDIAN CURIOSITIES.—Moginson’s bows, arrows 
and knives, scalps, ete.; also petrified wood, 
moss tes, gold and silver gtiartz, etc. Send $1 
to G. W. LAND, Denver City, Colorado Territory, for 
package of specimens. 


EB GARMO’S DANCING ACADEMY, 
82 Fifth Avenue, corner Fourteenth Street, 
Classes for beginners constantly forming. Also 
classes constantly forming in ‘* The Boston” and 
Redowa. 
Circulars at the Academy. 


SECRET | cWowitne. "x Boor conning 
OUT. 


WONDERFUL INFORMATION! Sent post 
paid for 25 cents. Address Union Book 
Association, Syracuse, N, Y. "802-3 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much timeand expense, Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-book of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 
802-5 


FASHION SUPPLEMENT 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 


With No. 298 of FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER—ready at all news-depots Monday, January 30— 
will be given gratis an 


EIGHT-PAGE FASHION SUPPLEMENT, 


with nearly fifty illustrations of full toilets, walking- 
dresses, children’s attire, fichus, collars, cuffs, etc., 
etc., and the latest and most reliable intelligence in 
regard to dress and fashions on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

In connection with it a Pattern Department has 
been established, and Cut Paper Patterns of all = 
ments described will be promptly furnished at a low 
scale of prices. 

THE CHIMNEY CORNER, the leading family paper, 
devoted to stories and instructive matter, is ready ai 
all news-depots every Monday. Price 10 cents, 




















NOW READY. 

HE COMIC HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
the new number of FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN. The great Cartoons 
are unrivaled for Wit and Fun: Grant’s 
First Valentine, or, Cupid and Miss Do- 
mingo; The Lecturers on a Rampage, 
containing Striking Portraits of Anna 
Dickinson, Parson Beecher, Horace Gree- 
ley, Emerson, Wendell Phillips, G. F. 
Hows, and other eminent men; Uncle 
Sam in a Quandary ; The Song of Little 
Breeches, splendidly illustrated ; Pat’s 
Dilemma and Diplomacy; Beauty in a 
Stiff Breeze, and numerous comic illus- 
trations by the best artists —together with 
sixteen pages of the most amusing Comic 
Literature of the day. In a word, the 
most popular artists and writers are en- 
gaged to make FRANK LESLIE’S BUD- 
GET OF FUN the Prince of all Comic 
and Satirical Periodicals in the World, 





chased. Mrs. F. E. WILDER, 








food. : 


Hilton Head, 8. €. 


For sale by all Newsmen. 
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HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
, CONSTABLE & CO. 


ABNOLD 
Have now opened their 
SPRING IMPORTATION 
OF 
44 FAMILY LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, TABLE DAMASKS, DAMASK CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, DOYLIES, TOWELS AND 
TOWELINGS, 


WHITE GOODS, PIQUES AND MARSEILLES QUILTS. 
ALSO, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, Etc., 


The balance of which we offer at a GREAT REDUO- 
TION to close the season. 


BROADWAY, COR, NINETEENTH STREET. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS. 

RNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
Have now open a splendid stock of the 
LATEST COLORINGS IN SILKS, 

Adapted for 
EVENING AND STREET COSTUMES, 
In MEDIUM, RICH, and EXTRA QUALITIES, 


at LOWER PRICES than can be purchased elsewhere 
for the same grade of goods. 


ALSO, 
BLACK TAFFETAS, 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
FAILLES, ete., etc. 








Of the celebrated makers 
“BONNET,” “‘TAPISSIER,”? AND OTHERS, 
offering the finest assortment and 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


BRICCS & BRO’S 


Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue 
OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
FOR 1871, 


Is now ready for mailing. It is printed on elegant 
new tinted paper, and ILLUSTRATED with nearly 


FIVE HUNDRED ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 


And two finely executed CoLORED PLATES—specimens 
for all of which were grown by ourselves the past 
season from our own Stock of Seeds, a the draw- 
ings and engravings were executed by Artists of 

acknow taste and ability, who nave made the 
subject of Floral and Vegetable representations a 
special branch of their business for the last eighteen 





years. In the hy Aer + execution and extent of 
the Engra unlike and eminently su 
to any other Catalogue or ‘‘ Floral Guide ” extant, 


The Catalogue consists of more than One Hundred 
Pages, and will be sent Free to all who ordered Seeds 
from us by mail the last season. To others for Fifteen 
Cents per copy, which is not the value of the CoLORED 
PLATES. We assure our friends that the inducements 
we offer to purchasers of Seeds, as to quality and ex- 
tent of Stock, discounts and premiums, are unsur- 
a . Please send orders for Catalogues without 

elay. 


OUR COLORED CHROMO FOR 1871 


is now to send out. The Chromo represents 
Forty-Two Varieties of the most showy and popular 
Flowers, of natural size and color. It is designed to 
be the Best PLATE OF FLOWERS ever issued. Size 
19x24 inches. The retail value is at least Two Dollars; 
we shall, however, furnish it to customers at 75 cents 
per copy, and offer it as a Premium upon orders for 
Seeds. See Catalogue. Address 
BRIGGS & BROTHER, Rochester, N, Y. 
801-802 


DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Ohrystie, and 


& TAY LOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue, ) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Earpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, Etc., 


| of any house in the United States, which they offer at 


Retail and Wholesale prices, 





OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS for 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, 
with Italian and English words. Price One Dollar 
each, The Operas will be printed from new type on 
the finest paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 
to 270 pages each. They will appear fortnightly, 
commencing in the following order : 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN may ready). 
FIDELIO, w th the four Overtures. 
IL BARBIERE. 
LA hag NAMBULA. 
Jan. 1. MART HA, 
“ 415. IL TROVATORE. 
Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in the States, or by the Pub- 
lishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 Bond street, New beste 
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fea re went rao rofitable woe ‘eadiress 


UGUSTA, Maw 


$2 5 A MONTH, with Stencil ana Key-Check Dies. 
Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, 
free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [782-807 


BOOK BIN DING. 


Charles Hughes, Bookbinder, 
207 CENTRE STREET 


Between Grand and Howard S8ts., NEW YORK. 


Persons residing at a distance often experience diffi- 
sey | in getting their Binding done. They will find it 
to their advantage to pack and direct their books as 
below, stating style and price; they ed rely upon 
their being well bound, at the lowest - = and care- 
fully packed and returned without de y. In all such 
cases the owner will be charged with freight, and the 
books returned by express, C.0.D. By applying direct 
to this establishment you will save 25 per cent. or more. 
For further particulars, address the subscriber, 

CHARLES HUGHES, 207 Centre St., New be 











AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— 

The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 

Package ; five assorted packages for $1. Sent, post- 

oP paaaes by W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, a ad 
ork, 


$1 
TO THE LADIES. 


VERY tS INTERESTED IN HER 

penee nal appearance, and who desires a fine 

complexion, should send for MADAME MOORFS 
circular. 683 Broadway, N. Y. 

MEDALLION SEWING MACHINE. Price reduced 

F Sews everything a 


SiC ' needle will go ples of sewing free. 2 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE Co., Tl Nassau St., N 





A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
Address J. OC. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 
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HE “BEECHERS OF TO-DAY”: Who 
and What ae | are; with portraits of ref 
Ward muernes, Mrs. Stowe, ‘oatharine E., Edward, an 
Thomas K. Beecher, given in Jan. No, PHRENOLOGL 
CAL JOURNAL, New Vol., $3 a year; with either of 
Harper’s, $5 ; 30 cts. a Number. ‘Newsmen have it. 
801-2 SR. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED FOR ANY 
a all of the following standard and popular 
works ° 


MRS. BEETON'’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT, with Colored Cooking Plates. 
BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF NIVERSAL INFOR- 


MATION. 
THE Te ye Moral, Mathematical, Physical and 
Natural. The Arts and Literature. 
THE DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY DIFFICULTIES ; 
or, Words Made Easy. 

An active and intelligent canvasser can make as 
per month, with ease. These books are useful 
oy household, and have the endorsement of the 

| English authorities. Send for circulars and 


:U.8. hese pom. Co., 411 mame street, 
ni 1: ri) ‘West Fourth street, Cin 130 South 
Clark street, Chicago ; 410 Market Street, nde Lo 








UPTURE, ABDOMINAL 'WEAK- 
NESS or Corpulency.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 





Hard Rubber Trusses Supporters. Late pat- 

terns, indestructible lle ete coatedy ea cleanly, light, safe, 

comfortable. etc. Establishments : 

1347 Chestnut oan Philadelphia, and 3 Ann Street, 
New York. Send for Pamphlet. 794-818-e0W 

made with our Stencil and 

AVA Key-Check outa. Circulars 

free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 

Fulton street, New York. 795-807 





NOW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 
FRANK LESLIE'S pore AND GIRLS’ 


BY PAR THR BEST PAPER YOR SHE YOUNG ISSUED 1x 
CONTINUED STORIES, 


the most entertain‘ 
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A HANDSOME FULL-GILT PHOTO- 
of aah Album, holding 20 full-size Pi 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 
dozen. Circulars tree. ‘Address CHARLES . RILEY, 
Holland, N. Y. 807 














ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

Oonducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
vn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. Orderssolicited and prompt- 
ly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, and 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
Securities. TAYLOR & O0., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 


Troy Launary, 
82 East Ninth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Fourth Avenue, New York, 
LADIES’ AND oS ee DONE AT SHORT 





Goods called for and delivered. 
S500 A 
to a the Universal 


s$21 
WANTED AGENTS Sect secures 


12 in. long, by 8 in height, of great capacity and dura- 

bility, works on a new principle. Price complete, 

} eet sent C.0.D. Address Universal 8. M.Co., 
$ Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 791-802 


$75 PER WEEK easily made by Agents. 
Address SAGE FACTU — Co., 
Cromwell, Conn. 93-844 
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GOLDIERS SENDIN G A “STAMPED 
envelope, with their full address, to P. 0. Box 
3,696, New York city, will in return receive valuable 
information. 795-98 





The “ Pioneers af Ame- 
$3 for 75 Cts. rica” is a new and ele- 
t engraving 1 1-2 by 2 feet in si uch as is 
usually sold at $3. The Star Spangled Banner isa 
8 page, 40 column pee = fine type, illustrated, 
and filled to the brim with Stories, Poetry, Wit, Hu- 
mor and Fun. It exposes every swindie and Humb 
For ONLY 75 cents you can receive the paper a who! ole 
ear and engraving FREE, and sent on roller, gsr ye 
it now—Jan. and Feb. numbers can be — 
oa 6 Send NOW. Address STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely puntos pages, lately 
issued, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu- 
lations, and full particulars concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Political and Family 
arepepers, together with all those havin 
1 circulations, published in the interest o 
Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &e c. 
Every Advertiser, , an every erson who con 
sr tes beco: such, will find this book 
of great value. coming # free to any address on 
ropes t of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL 
Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 
he ittebure (re. ) Leader, inits issue of May 29, 
1810 oa 3: “The firm of G. P. Rowell & Co. »which 
penee interesting and valuable book, is the 
est and best Advertising Agency in the 
Un ted States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
ittothe attention ofthose who desire to advertise 
their business scientifically and systemat- 
feally in such a way: that is, so to secure the 
largest amount of publicity for the least ex- 
penditure of money.” 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 
CONFO 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


aa Send for our New Price-List, and a Club Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5,643. New York. 


Magic for the Parlor. 


HARTZ, 748 Broadway. 
Magic Apparatus, Oonjuring Tricks, 








From 50c. to $50. 
Splendid Boxes of Magical Apparatus, wane 
Send stamp for a Price List. tf 





A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons and Or- 
of six first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
extremely low prices, for cash, during this month, or 
will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 557 Broadway, New Yorl, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 
$5 TO $10 PER OMY. Bi Ta 


B10 ver a in our new business make from 








per dayin their ownlocalities. Full 

and instructions sent free by mail. 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. Gores Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


SALESMEN saw Weis iitoee 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 
Most Profusely Illustrated 
LADY’S MAGAZINE 
In the World. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS ABOUT 











| One Hundred and Twenty Lllustrations. 


NOW READY, AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS, 


Frank Leslie's Lady's Magazine 


For February, 1871. 

This Magazine, recognized as the earliest and fullest 
record of European and American Fashions, is also 
one of the most elevated in its literary and artistic 
departments. The stories and sketches are domestic, 
graphic, full of healthy interest, such as the most re- 
fined will enjoy and the youngest appreciate. 

The engravings of the Fashions are a double-page 
colored fashion-plate ; a quadruple-page uncolored 
fashion-plate ; and over seventy illustrations of bon- 

ets, garments, children’s suits and articles, with 
working diagrams where required. 

The illustrations of the Magazine are by the first 
European and American artists, and are far superior 
to those in any other similar work. 

The European Fashions, from the great centres of 
Haut Ton, appear in this Magazine simultaneously 
with their publication in Europe. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—One copy one year, or 
twelve numbers, $3.50. CLUB TERMS.—Four copies 
one year, in one wrapper, to one address, $14, with 
extra copy to person getting up club. 








NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


(THE BEST COOKERY BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED, containing 


Six Hundred Wood Engravings 


Seventy-Two Colored Illustrations, 


Showing how to Cook, Dish Up, and Carve every 
known dish, 


1140 Pages, Elegantly Bound, 
Price, $4. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 


OF 


Household Management, 


Containing information indispensable to the Mistress, 
the Housekeeper, Cook, Putler, Coachman, Valet, 
Kitchen, House, and Lady's Maid, as well as the 
Nurse, Nursemaid, and every other Domestic ; also 
Sanitary, Medical, and Legal Memoranda for the ‘guid- 
ance of our daily business, with a history of the origin, 
properties, and uses of all things connected with 
Home Life, Welfare, and Comfort, 


By Mrs. Isabella Beeton, 


This is not only the most perfect and comprehensive 
Cookery Book ever prepared, but contains a mass of 
valuable information useful to every household, 

As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation 
Volume at any period of the year, or upon any anni- 
vérsary whatever, Mrs. Beeton’s work on Household 
Management is entitled to the very first place. 





NOW READY, 
PRONOUNCED BY THE TRADE 


TO BE 


The Most Superb Gift Book of the Season. 


Each of the sixty-four Chromo-Lithographs fully 
equal to a fine water-color drawing. 


WILL BE SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF THE 
PRICE—$20, 


Mountains and Lakes 


OF 


Switzerland and Italy, 


illustrated with sixty-four picturesque views, after 
original drawings by C. Pine, executed in the highest 
style of 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


It is principally adapted to recall to those who have 
traveled in these countries the scenes they have 
visited, which, without some such reminder, are apt 
to fade very rapidly from the memory. The literary 
portion of the work, by the Rev. J. Mercier, is 
not, by any means, mere “ padding,” as is so often 
the case in books of this kind. It records in a pleas- 
ant, gossiping way the historical and other associa- 
tions connected with the places passed through in 
two distinct tours, which are marked upon a very ac- 
curate map. A knowledge of these forms so large a 
part of the interest of foreign travel, that the work 
will no doubt be a welcome companion to those tour- 
ists who are able to perform their journey leisurely 
and who are not compelled from want of time to 
gulp their pleasures—as Charles Lamb says people do 
their dreams—too hastily to taste them curiously. 


THE LONDON PUBLISHER'S CIRCULAR SAYS: 


“This is the most charming Illustrated Book 
of the Day.”’ 


Illustrated Books for Children. 


—_———— 


MASTER MOUSIE’S SUPPER-PARTY, 
Showing how when puss is away the mice will play. 
With most amusing illustrations by the famous artist 
Kronheim. Price 50 cents. 


THE NURSERY PICTURE-GALLERY and CHILD'S 
OWN PICTURE BOOK, 

Containing a series of Six Charming Pictures for the 

Nursery, beautifully printed by Leighton Brothers. 

Price 50 cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Peart Srreet, N., Y. 


HAPPY HOURS. 


N ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS anp GIRLS, re, Selentt Tales, Travels, 
Adventures, Ornamental Art, Scientific Recreations, 
Tricks, Puzzles, etc., etc. ONL LY 25 CENTS A YEAR, 
Five copies my _ 00. Send stamp fora Premium List. 
ROORBACH, PUBLISHE 
792-804 102 Nassau St., New York. 














OYS! BOYS!! BOYS!!! Game, Fun, Money, 
You can successfully hunt, trap and "catch all 
game from mink to bear by following the directions 
given in the ‘‘ HUNTER’S GUIDE AND TRAPPER’S Com- 
PANION.” It is the only reliable work; a valuable 
book ; new edition just out ; 40,000 sold last year ; 
repaid free for -— be 25 cents, 6 for $1. Order at once 
from HUNTER & OO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


A Magazine for Everybody. 


>4O><4 








It contains Tales, Sketches, Humorous Articles, 
, Scientific and Useful Articles, Puzzles, Wit 
umor, Illustrations, etc., etc. 
The Cheapest Magazine in the World, 


Within the reach of all. Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Send stamp for Specimen Copy and Premium List. 

MAPLE LEAVES is the most elegantly Instrated, 
Brilliant, Attractive and Entertaining Magazine Pub- 
lished. 


50 CTS. A YEAR. FIVE COPIES, $2.00. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 


O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau Street, N. Vo 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Fesrvaky 11, 1871. 








WALTHAM WATCHES, 


PROOF OF THEIR SUPERIORITY. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY . 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
ALTOONA. 


Gentlemen: The P rape oh bs» anufactured by you 
have been in’use on this railroad for several years by 
our enginemen, to whom we furnish watches as part 

mipment, There are now about three hun- 

dread ones carried over our line, and we consider 

ertperk rs timekeepers. Ineed, I haye 

saying watches give us less 

great eatin ona nave worn and do wear much longer 

without ~ Segre) than any watch we ever had in use on 

aay ou-are aware, we formerly trusted to 

those 4a Eng’ manufacture, of acknowledged good 

reputation ; but, as a class, they never Keep. time as 

nor have they done as good service as yours. 

In these statements I am sustained b: my predecessor, 

Mr. Lewis, whose experience exten: ec over a series 
of EDWARD D. WILLIAMS, a Supt. 

je WAatTcH ae WALTHAM 


For Sale by all | Leading Jewelers. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 


182 Breadway. 


HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 


Fisk & ‘Hatch, 


BANKERS, 


AND 
Dealers in Government Securities. 
NO. 5. NASSAU. STREET, 


New York, Jan. 20, 1871. 


Usa ITED STATES FIVE-TWENTY 

if allowed to run until 1875, will pay but 
FOUR PER Y CENT. Gold on the investment at present 
market cates, wie the cae likely to be funded at a 
— rate of that time. 

E FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE CEN- 
rRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, at present 
market price, will er nearly SEVEN PER CENT. in 
Gold on the it, and cannot be called in or 
the interest Fant vane mei twent, are ears. 

ciel aay be .. from igh dene WENTY PER 


ok -cacametnat Government 
Bonds Cer. dan beatral Peetiion, or saved in making new 
investments. 


and value of the First Mortgage Bonds 
of ne Conktel Facil ic Railroad Company ae thor- 
CSaaned an oan universally recognized 
value of the property, the immense and increas- 
revenues of the Company, and its able and honor- 
management, assure the security of the principal 
and prompt and regular payment of interest/beyond 


We have introduced them into.our business 
upon the same basis as Government Bonds, and buy 
and... them as = cones market rates, and 
them to investors or others at 


ee 
e buy and sell Government Bonds, Gold and 
S meoute orders in miscellaneous Securities 
New York Stock os make collections, 


eae at Banking allow in- 





’ FISK & HATCH. 
uilding Paj Paper. 


a hard, compact paper, like an or- 
Tite {3 9;bard, compact and is saturated with tar 

ana used on the outside of frame buil dings, 
“under the ¢ also under shingles 
and none Rend = eep out damp and cold. It 
‘s also used on the inside, not saturated, 
‘nstead of Plastering, and makes &@ warm 
wd cheap wall. It costs only from $8 to 
‘ $30 (according to size) to cover houses on 
the outside. .4@~ Samples and descriptive 

cireulars sent free. 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 
Or B. E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 
Or E, C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, 
tH) Agents for the Southern States. 

























$500 Rewanp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
atarrh Remedy for a cage 
of Catarrh which he can not 









THE 
SHWING MACHINES 
Prove.a perfect success. The Com- 

stands to meet all de- 
Mands on most desirable terms. 
Apply for circulars, samples, etc., to 
ie Sghs S. M. CO., 
204 Bowrry, N.Y. 


QUBSCRIBE AT AT: ae FOR FRANE 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 

the Best 1 Tilustrated Family Paper 

in devoted to Novels, 

Png 8 wil Adventures, Life 

phy, sb ay Pop lar se — 

_ ri ence. 

For ladies is a magnificent 

Hine Sanat given ote, 


95-8070 





in every ae. Terms, $4 : 











10,000 : me wanted in the U. 8. free. 
Address 0. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N.Y. 801-13 
ASEXRMONTIRADIL 8 baretiets 

or 8ST. LOUIS, 783-8080 
'.. “ Bhis is no Humbug ! ; 
Pr Peo 


es of your future  welaad or or 
name. and date of marriage. Address 
W. POX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, Te 
‘ F 0 





yn oan OLIPPING. — Adie’s Patent 


- a For sale by John es“ Y 
pl broadway, ‘ Agents wanted, tf-o 
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DEPT Sh 
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{I PLEASANTONS 
REPORT 
} br er 


| {NGO OME TAX 





Wt Why 
\ Wy 


SO SLY!—WHAT JONATHAN GAINS BY .THE INCOME TAX. 
‘‘Revenue Commissioner Pleasanton stated before the Ways and Means Committee 


that the cost of ‘collecting the Income Tax 
— Washington Dispatch. 


was nearly smal to the amount of the Tax.” 





PRANG’S Chromos—“ MAIDEN’s PRAYER,” ‘‘ WESTPOINT,”’ ‘‘ LAKE GEORGE.” 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG?’S Ilustrated Catalogue sentfree, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





Family Favorite. 


THOSE MAGIC LETTERS 


SEWING MACH 
NE a 


MARK 


~~ 


TRADE 
PS, 


So familiar to every one er with the .~ 


Weed Sewing Machine, 
Have been PATENTED en hoon Trade-Mark of the 
THE FAMILY FAVORITE 
Is the BEST Sewing-Machine for Universal Purposes. 


Lock-Stitch ; Shuttle ; Straight a 
Sews Lace to Leather ; Executes 8 


| needing Von Stinking, Feeeotiog 
Bet 


BRANCH 


613 BROADWAY, New York. 
349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
1,315 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
63 NowrH CHARLES Sr., Baltimore. 
191 LAKE STREET, chi 
218 —_ FIFTa 8t., St. wonis. 


Agencies in all parts of the United States, 
Weed Sewing Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


PREPARED 


PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi- 
tute for lath and plaster successfully applied, making 
a perfectly smooth and substantial wall, call at Nos. 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


MANUFACTURED - BY 
Rock River Paper Company, Chicago. 
; FOR SALE BY 
B. E. HALE, 22 Frankfort St., New York ; 
E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La. ; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. | 


aa Samples, Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists 
sent free to any address by writing to or of the 
above parties. 


‘SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


The Swiss Manufacturing Company, 36 East Four- 
teenth Street, corner University Place, N. 
stairs. ‘wL1s.6 


$75 to $250 per month, 








OFFICES: 














everywhe 
—_ ne fe 


Machine will hem, 
cord, bind, braid and po roider in’a m 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully ihoeneed ¢ 4 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 


= 


i 
5 to $250 per month and écxnanmen, or a commie- 
sion from which twice that amount can be ae. 
Address age ot & a Boston, Mass. ; 





rh alls 


burgh, Pa; St Louis, Mo., or Chicago, IU. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0., 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


46,000 


NOW IN USE. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
* > Adartis 





BUFFALO, \. ¥., 
Or, CHICAGO, TEA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


G. G EVANS & CO., 
Great Original and Only Reliable 


GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE!!! 


“With Year of its Establishment ! 
MesTNUT Sr. & 56 N. Eicurn Sr., 
\ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

INT ATTRACTIONS FOR 1871! 


is! New Girts! NEw ATTRACTIONS! 


ih ‘ou any book published in the United 
States, WILD Gift, on receipt of the Publisher’s price. 
Order book you may oom, and it be 
, arded, with a Gift. 
Omplete Classified Catalogue for 1871 
just issued, 


SEND.FOR IT!!! SEND FOR IT!!! [800-50 




















Make Your Friends Amuse You. 


Ifyou havea Photographic Album, each picture will 
afford you ten minutes’ hearty enjoyment by the use of 
THE ‘BURLESQUE a ane eal 

to be obtained of any Toy or Fancy Goods Dealer 
the United States, or at the office Y. the Novelty T " 
Co., No. 64 Beaver St., N. Y. City, or sent y 
postpald, on receipt of "35 cents, “Bend cash to B. H 

48 Beekman St., N. Y. 


THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufactyre, 
The most elegant, durable, popular, and the best 


GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money, For sale by leading 
jewelers thro ut the country. 





Descriptive Circulars sent on application by 
J. A. BROWN & CO., 
11 MAIDEN Lanz, New York. 


oe. S 
YEAST, ' 
PowpER. 


202-803-0 


D' 
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STERIBITL PENS. 
American Branch of House, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 802-14 


BALL, BLACK & C0. 


565 and 567 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, and 
Silverware, 
Of the best quality, and at lowest Prices. 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS, ©. O. D. 


SECURITY AND SAFETY. 


West Wisconsin R. W. 


COMPANY. 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
(Free of Government Tax,) 


FIRST MORTGAGE 





LAND GRANT 
SINKING FUND 


of the 
WisT WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


Denominations, 
$500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN, 


From January, 1870, Convertible into Stock and Re- 
ceivable for Lands at Par. Land Grant of over .~ 
Million Acres from Government. Upon which, 
gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 


are & 
FIRST AND ONLY MORTGAGE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Built, from which in- 
come is derived, with rapidly increasin; ts. 
But 34 Miles more Road to build, for which the fron 
is already purchased, and all the work under con- 
tract. An Air-Line from St. Paul and the Northwest 
to Milwaukie and Chicago. Total amount of Mort- 
gage $4,000,000. Estimated value of Lands alone 
nearly double that amount. 


PRICE 90c. WITH ACCRUED INTEREST, 


at which figure they pay, at present premium on Gold, 
9 per cent. per annum to the Bic Neg 
are the Hon. WILLIAM H. ee 
Justice of pamyeme Court, "State of New York; 
DUTTON STEFLE and J. S GOODSON, M.P., hha. 
land, } Rees a large amount of the Bonds a been 


He : ese are co to gh ane age | 
and sales are 50) 
these Bonds. ¥ paying 


COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
connections of this road with the Nortliern Pa- 
the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
Seuaiitions 8, Will be seen from a —_— and Map, 
whieh can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & 6O., 


No, 29 Wall Street, and 


GYWNNE, JOHNSON a DAY, 


No, 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and | Financial Agents for the 
Company. 802 3-0 © 





poo cured by BATES’ APPLIANCES, 


For de- 
scription ad 


ress SrMPsoN & Co., Box 5,076, N.Y. o 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 

ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
here. And for sale whole- 

by the Great ‘wo 

ec Tea rg br 


St., New York. P.O 
Send sor Thea-Nectar rs + 











AGENTS WANTED ‘in every 
inited States where we have not one al 


Gioveland, 0.; Boston, Cas St. La 
HOUSEHOLD 
eo in nw 
other "et sold ano Re : 
go es vi ee Sr. 


ANTED—AGENTS (9 da: 
celebrated HOME Saosin, 


























